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NOTE 


TO PARENTS, GUARDIANS, AND TEACHERS, 


THe purpose of the “Gren Morris Srorizs” is to 
sow the seed of pure, noble, manly character in the 
mind of our great nation’s childhood. They exhibit 
tho virtues and vices of childhood, not .in prosy, un- 
readable precepts, but in a series of characters which 
move before the imagination as living beings do before 
the senses. Thus access to the heart is won by way of 
the imagination. While the story charms, the truth 
sows itself in the conscience and in the affections. The 
child is thereby led to abhor the false and the vile, and 
to sympathize with the right, the beautiful, and the 
true. ‘To every parent, teacher, and guardian, who has 
affinity with these high purposes, the “Glen Morris 
Stories” are most respectfully inscribed by their fellow- 
laborer in the field of childhood, 

Francis ForresTEr. 
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I. Guy Carlton, the Story of a Boy who belonged to 
the Try Company.” 
IT, Dick Duncan, the Story of a Boy who loved Mischief. 
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little Impulse, the Wizard, and conquered him. 
IV. Walter Sherwood, the Story of an easy, good-natured 
Boy. 
V. Kate Carlton, the Story of a vain Girl. 
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WALTER SHERWOOD. 


OHAPTER I 
A SNow-sSToRM, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


“Waew! How it snows!” cried Walter 
Sherwood, as he stood at the window, gazing 
upon the deep snow, which almost covered the 
top of the fence. 

“I’m glad of it,” replied Carrie Sherwood, 
his sister. She was very busy working on a 
bead-basket when Walter spoke. Now she 
laid aside her beads and thread, and going to 
the window, exclaimed— 

“Well, this zs a snow-storm, indeed! Why, 
we are banked up already. See that snow- 
wreath just outside the gate, Walter! Isn’t it 
beautiful? How pretty those pine branches 
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look, bending béneath their sparkling load! 
It’s perfectly splendid !” 

“Tf the wind don’t blow the snow into great 
drifts, we shall have grand sleighing and sled- 
ding. But see, Carrie! isn’t this fine rain on 
the windows?” 

Carrie looked a moment. It was so indeed. 
The snow was changing to rain and sleet. 

‘“‘Good-by to sleigh-riding for the present,” 
said Walter, in a somewhat bitter tone. “This 
rain will turn every thing into slosh.” 

“T guess not,” replied Carrie, though her 
voice was so faint and hollow that her brother 
knew her fears and hopes were at least equal. 
After a brief silence, she added: “I guess it 
won’t rain much.” 

“T tell you it will,” retorted Walter, a little 
~ sharply, for he felt vexed at the prospect of 
having all that nice fall of snow become slosh. 
‘Look to the northeast. See how black it is! 
Then the sleet and rain are driving like mad 
against the windows. That’s just the way in 
this climate. We are so near the ocean that 
our snow-storms either turn to rain, or the 
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snow melts away almost as soon as it is 
down.” 

Carrie made no reply to this ¢ross specch, 
but went at once to her seat and resumed her 
work. Walter remained awhile at the window 
whistling softly ; then, throwing himself into an 
easy-chair, he took up a book, and tried to 
bury his anger at the weather beneath the 
vivid pictures of life which it portrayed. 

Meanwhile, the skies poured down torrents 
of rain and sleet. The wind blew almost a 
hurricane. It was one of the stormiest and 
bluest of December days. Happy they, who, 
like Walter and Carrie, could stay within the 
doors of a warm house, and nestle snugly 
before blazing fires, in cosy arm-chairs. 

“‘ Rain, rain, rain! Blow, blow, blow! It’s 
just as pa often says, ‘ When the wind’s in the 
east, it’s neither good for man nor beast!” 
said Walter, as, after two hours’ reading, he 
_again took his stand at the window in the 
approaching twilight. _ But after peering a 
moment into the gathering gloom, he spoke 
more cheerfully, and said— 
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“T really think it’s done raining, Carrie. It 
blows still, but the wind has shifted more to 
the west, and it is growing colder. If it only 
freezes hard after the rain, we shall have a 
splendid crust of ice on the snow by to-morrow, 
and it will be the finest sledding you ever 
saw.” 

‘“‘T’m glad,” replied Carrie, going to Walter’s 
side and peering out into the lawn. After a 
short glance, she shivered, and drew back from 
the window, saying: “Oh! how cold it is 
growing! The wind comes in round the win- 
dow with sharp teeth, as pa says sometimes. 
But I’m glad it’s freezing. Jessie and I will 
have a good time on the hill with our sleds, 
to-morrow.” 

‘ And I will go to the long hill back of Dun- 
can’s pond, with Dick Duncan, Hugh Carlton, 
and the other chaps,” added Walter. 

“Why do you say chaps, Walter? Ma says 
it’s a vulgar word.” 

“What shall I say then, Miss Very Particu- 
lar? ellows, eh?” 

“No, nor fellows either. Mother says that’s 
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a low word. You should say boys, or young 
gentlemen.” 

“Young gentlemen! Ha, ha! That would 
be coming it too fine,” replied Walter, langh- 
ing. “Chaps or fellows suits me very well; 
but since you and mother are so mighty par- 
ticular, I'll say boys—if I don’t forget.” 

“That’s right, my son,” observed Mrs. Sher- 
wood, who had entered the room during the 
latter part of this conversation. ‘ That’s right. 
Boys of your age, and indeed, of all ages, 
should shun the use of vulgar words. Low 
words beget low tastes. They are the signs of 
a vulgar mind. I hope my son will shun them, 
both for my sake and his own. But come, let 
us go to tea; Martha has just rung the bell.” 

As Walter predicted, so it was. The night 
was severely cold. The sun rose the next 
morning upon a hard, glittering crust, which 
everywhere covered the snow. It was poor 
sleighing, because the hoofs of the horses broke’ 
through the crust, but better sledding on the 
hill-sides could not be desired. 

Walter wasin high glee. He rubbed his hands, 
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played all sorts of pranks with old Neptune, 
his dog, and said all the funny things he could 
think of to his sister. Carrie was in ecstasies 
also. Neither of them had patience to eat 
breakfast with decorum, until Mr. Sherwood 
reduced them to a sense of propriety, by 
saying— | | 

‘Children, be a little more sober. You 
anticipate too much pleasure to-day. As good 
old Mr. Morris says, ‘There is no yoy without 
annoy.’ Eat your breakfast quietly, and then, 
after prayers, you will be prepared to enjoy 
your sledding much better than if you go out 
with only half a meal.” . 

“No joy without annoy,” thought Carrie, 
quietly eating the bowl of nice bread and milk 
which usually made her morning meal. “That’s 
true, I dare say, for Uncle Morris’s proverbs are 
all true. But I’m not going to fret about what 
may trouble me, because if it’s good sledding, I 
don’t mean to let things annoy me much, any- © 
how.” 

A wise little miss was Carrie Sherwood; 
only she did not exactly catch her father’s 
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meaning. He did not wish her to fret in 
advance over fancied evils which might never 
come near her. He only wanted to chasten 
her joy, by taking a common-sense view of 
things, so that she might be sober enough to 
eat heartily. I incline to think Mr. Sherwood 
was right. | 

Carrie did look pretty when her rosy, laugh: 
‘ing face, and large bright eyes, shone out from 
the border of her sweet little silk hood. Wal- 
ter really felt proud of her, as he stood gazing 
at her while he put on his mittens. She was 
perched on his sled, the “ Wide-awake,” hold- 
ing the cord which drew her own more dainty 
“Snowflake.” By way of expressing the ad- 
miration he felt, after fixing his last mitten to 
his satisfaction, he stooped down and gave her 
a brother’s most affectionate kiss. 

Happy Carrie! Happy, too, should every 
miss count herself, who has a loving brother. 

With many a joyous shout Walter ran over 
the hard snow-crust, drawing Carrie after him 
as fast as a strong pair of legs and a glad heart 
would let him. A few minutes more, and they 
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were at the side entrance of Glen Morris 
Cottage. 

“ Hurrah, for a good time! Hurrah, Hugh! 
” Vurrah, Guy! Where are you, my lads?” 

shouted Walter. | 

“‘Here we are, my hearty,” replied Richard 
Duncan, coming out of the barn, followed by 
Hugh Carlton. “Here we are, ready for a day 
of fun; but what are you going to do with that 
little bundle of dry-goods on your sled ?” 

“QO Master Duncan, won’t I pay you for that 
speech one of these days!” said Carrie, rising 
from her brother’s sled, while, with pouting 
lips’ and arch looks, she shook her mittened 
right hand at him. 

“QO Carrie!” 

“O Jessie!” 

These exclamations were followed by the 
smacking of lips. Jessie had come out to mect 
- her friend, and they were kissing each other. 

“Only think of it, Jessie—Master Richard 
Duncan called me a heap of dry-goods just 
now! What ought I to do to him for penne 
such a speech?” said Carrie. 
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“Do to him, my dear?” replied Jessie. 
‘‘ Why, you should sentence him to draw you on 
your sled down to the ‘Glen,’ or be deprived 
of the pleasure of looking at you for a month.” 

Carrie laughed heartily at this queer punish- 
ment for so grave an offence. Turning to 
Richard, she said— 

“Do you hear your sentence, Sir ?” 

“T hear and obey,” replied Richard, laugh- 
ing. ‘Seat yourself, O puissant princess, on 
your lovely Snowflake, and I, your humble 
slave, will yoke myself to it, and draw you to 
the glen.” 

Just then, Jessie’s cousin, Kate, came out 
equipped fora walk. Carrie turning to Jessie, 
said— 

‘“‘Perhaps your cousin would like to go with 
us to the glen to sled a little. Ill lend her my 
Snowflake. Ask her.” 

Kate did not wait to be asked, but turning 
to Carrie with the air of a mock princess, said— 

“No, Miss Sherwood; I cannot think of 
such a thing. Do you think J would ride upon 
a sled ?” 


~ 
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Then with a contemptuous toss of the head 
and haughty steps, she passed into the street. 

“Whew! Proud as a peacock!” said Rich- 
ard, as soon as Kate was out of hearing. 

. “But not half as pretty,” added Hugh. 

“You mustn’t mind my cousin,” said Jessie 
“We don’t—but come, let us away to the glen! 
Take your seat on Snowflake, Carrie; and 
Hugh, won’t you please drag me on my sled?” 

“Not I,” replied Hugh. “I don’t believe in 
waiting on girls. Besides, ’m off to the long 
hill back of Duncan’s pond. Come, Walter, 
Jet’s be off, and if Dick will go down to the 
glen with these girls, he can follow us with 
Guy, by and by.” | 

“T think J°/ drag Jessie to the glen first,” 
said Walter, taking up the string of that young 
miss’s sled, and preparing to draw her after 
Carrie. | 

“Well, if you will be green, you must,” 
muttered Hugh, as Richard and Walter started | 
for the glen with the two girls, whose silvery 
laughter cheered them on. When Richard and 
Walter returned, they were joined by Guy and 
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his brother, and the whole party started for a 
long, steepish hill, which rose up from tho 
shore of Duncan’s pond. It was the same hill 
. they had visited the previous autumn in search 
of butternuts. It had a fine slope, and but for 
the trees which grew on its sides, would have 
been the most unexceptionable sledding-ground 
imaginable. As it was, with ordinary caution, 
there was no danger to boys familiar with the 
art of steering a sled. 

In a very short time after their arrival our 
party was intensely engaged in the fun of coast- 
ing the hill-side. They were soon joined by 
Norman Butler and others of their acquaint- 
ance, and the hours sped most merrily away. 

About eleven o’clock they were annoyed by 
seeing Idle Jem Townsend, Will White, and 
three other equally rough and ragged boys, com- 
ing towards them. fPausing in their sport, they 
consulted on what was best to be done. Guy 
was for going home at once. Norman thought 
that would be cowardly, and that they had bet- — 
ter keep playing, and take no notice of the 
roughs. Richard agreed with Norman. Wal- 
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ter wouldn’t leave, if the others did. Hugh 
would do as Walter did. Thus Guy’s advice 
was voted down, and the boys resumed their 
sport. 

“T say, Mister Dick, won’t you let a feller 
take a turn on that sled of yourn?” asked Jem 
Townsend, stepping up to Richard as he was 
starting up hill after, what he called, a “ glori- 
ous run” down. | 

“Can’t do it,” replied Richard curtly. 

“Jest once, that’s all, and Ill call you a 
trump,” rejoined Jem, coaxingly. 

‘No, not once,” said Richard firmly, as he 
quickened his pace up the hill. 

“You're mighty peart this cold mornin’, seems — 
to me,” remarked Jem, falling back and meet- 
ing Guy. Bowing awkwardly to him, he said— 

“Good mornin’ to ye, Mr. Guy! won’t yer be 
perlite enuff to let a feller take a turn or two on 
yer sled ?” a 

“Excuse me, sir,” replied Guy, in a most freez- 
ingly polite way and without pausing; “my 
sled is engaged.” | 

‘Humph! that’s perlite, I must say. These 
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proud fellers is as selfish as old Skinflint. Til 
bring ’em—” 

What Jem was going to “bring ’em” to I 
can’t say, for before he could finish his threat, 
Will White broke in upon him, and said— 

“Jem, our fellers have found old Timbertoe’s 
big ox-sled down under the fence. We are go- 
ing to drag it round through the holler to the 
top of the hill—come, lend a hand, will ye?” 

Away went Idle Jem, with his companion, to 
the spot where the old sled lay covered with 
snow. Having cleared it off, they succeeded, 
after much hard tugging and lifting, in getting 
it out of its place and in drawing it into the 
hollow. Five minutes later they had it on the 
hill-top, and were seating themselves on it pre- 
paratory to a grand ride down hill. 

As they were about starting, our party came 
puffing up the hill with their sleds. 

“Clear the track! we're comin’!” shouted 
Jem, who sat in front of the big ox-sled, hold- 
ing on to the tongue, which was. turned back 
wards, and by which he meey to steer his un 
wieldy vehicle. 
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“ Shouldn’t I like to ride on that big sled!” 
exclaimed Hugh. 

“T should, and I will, too, if those fellows will 
let me,” replied Walter, forgetting, in his desire 
for sport, that he was under a promise to his 
parents not to play with Idle Jem and his com 
pany. : 

“ Don’t!” said Guy, grasping his arm, “ don’t 
ride with those rowdy boys, Walter.” 

“T wouldn’t go, Walt,” added Norman Butler. 

“No, don’t go, there’s a good fellow,” said 
Richard ; “ you know we all cut them some time 
ago. Don’t join them again, Walt.” - 

“All aboard for old Timbertoe’s barn!” 
shouted Jem, flourishing his dirty cap in the air. 

“May I get on?” asked Walter, who, in spite 
of the entreaties of his companions, had ap- 
proached the big sled. 

“Git on? yes, you may git on, and so may 
the whole grist on ye if-yer will,” replied Jem: 
then winking his eye very quizzically at his 
comrades, he added. “If your party ain’t per- 
lite, ours is. We knows what manners is—don’t 
we, boys?” 
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“Hip, hip, hurrah! three cheers for our 
side!” shouted Jem’s crew. 

Walter sprang upon the sled. Hugh followed 
him, although Guy tried to force him back. 
Jem shouted, “ Let her drive, boys!” and the big 
sled began to move down hill. 

It went slowly at first, but very soon its ve- 
locity increased, and it went rushing down hill 
with the speed of an arrow, bouncing over hil- 
locks and plunging into hollows with a force 
that finally jerked the tongue from Jem’s hands. 
It fell forwards. The end of it struck a stump, 
the sled whirled, struck a big butternut-tree, 
turned over, and dashed its riders out upon the 
hard ice, close to the tree.* 

It was asad spill for them all. One had a 
bleeding nose, another a bruised temple, a third 
had injured his shoulder. Hugh had a black 
cye, and poor Walter had a sprained knee. 

Without waiting to look after their more gen- 
teel companions, Jem and his party hurried off, 
for they had caught sight of old Joe Bunker— 
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Timbertoe the boys called him—coming to look 

after his sled, which was badly broken by its 
upset against the tree. Guy and the others, 

seeing the disaster, ran to Walter’s help. 

Poor fellow! he was unable to walk; so 
they lashed two of their sleds together and drew 
him as carefully as possible into Joe Bunker’s 
house. Having assured the old man that the 
sled should be made all right, they put Walter 
into Old Joe’s sleigh, wrapped him up warmly 
in buffalo skins, and conveyed him home. 

“There is no joy without annoy,” thought 
Walter, as he lay groaning with pain. “My 
father spoke truly this morning; but the worst 
of this annoyance is, that it’s all my own fault. 
I ought to have minded Norman and Guy, and 
‘then this would not have happened. Oh dear! 
Oh dear !” 

Poor, easy Walter! a trifling allurement had 
drawn him into evil. Will this secret self-cen- . 
sure, and the pain he feels, keep him from en 
tering into temptation again? We shall see. 


CHAPTER II. 
Fruit FROM A Cansruiwsaen: 


Watrzr’s mother, ou examining his knee, 
found that her son was more frightened than 
hurt. Shedid not deem the sprain serious enough 
to require the attention of a physician, but ap- 
plied such remedies as she judged would relieve 
his pain, and restore his over-strained muscles 
to their wanted pliability. She then propped 
him up in the big arm-chair, amidst a sea of 
pillows, and left him to his thoughts. These 
were not the most pleasant of companions, you 
may be sure. They were the whisperings of his 
conscience and common sense: they said to him—- 

“ Walter Sherwood, you are a silly fellow, to 
be so easily drawn into a dangerous sport. 
Hasn’t your father often told you that an ox- 
sled is too unwieldy a thing for boys to coast 
with? Didn’t you know that those boys you 
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coasted with are not fit playmates for a decent 
boy like you? Besides, had you not promised 
your father, and Dick Duncan, too, that you 
~ would cut their acquaintance entirely? See, 
now, what comes of breaking your word, and of 
joining with idle, vicious boys. You had bet- 
ter look out, Walter Sherwood. Youw’re too easy 
‘altogether when temptation is in the way. It 
you don’t mind where you step, you will fall 
into a deep pit one of these days.” 

How long these accusing thoughts would have 
' haunted Walter’s mind, or what good purposes 
they would have led him to form, I cannot say, 
because they were rudely pushed aside by the 
coming of his sister into the room. 

Carrie’s face was quite drawn down, and the 
clouds of ill-temper floated in her large eyes. 
Her steps were slow and heavy, instead of being 
light and quick as usual. 

‘What’s the matter, Carrie?” asked Walter, 
who saw at once that sornething annoyed. her. 

“Qh, nothing, nothing,” said she, petulantly. 
' Then softening a little, she added, “ Are you 
much hurt, Walter ?” 
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“No; not very bad. Only a little sprain in 
the knee. Who told you about it ?” | 

“Guy Carlton—and that reminds me of a mes- 
sage I have for you, Walter.” 

“A message forme! Who sent it?” 

“Uncle Morris.” 

“Oh, of course. The old gentleman has sent 
me one of his knock-down proverbs, I suppose.” 

Carrie smiled, to hear her brother compare a 
proverb to a club, and she replied, “ Yes, I sup- 
_ pose it’s a proverb; but it won’t hurt you much, 
I guess. He said, ‘You tell Walter, old Uncle 
Morris says, that he who handles thorns shall 
smart for it.” | 

“That’s true as the book,” rejoined Walter. 

“ But I don’t see the meaning of it,” said Car- 
rie. ‘You haven’t been handling thorns, hava 
you %” 

Walter laughed at his sister’s simplicity, in 
spite of the pain in his knee, which he now clasp- 
ed with both hands, as he replied— 

“ By chorns, Uncle Morris means Idle Jem and 
his party. When I joined them on the big sled, 
[ was like a boy who is fool enough to handle 
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thorns, and now I feel the smart of it in my knee, 
Don’t you see ?” 

“Yes, I see; but I don’t think it’s very polite 
in Mr. Morris to poke fun at you with his prov- 
erbs, now. you're hurt so,” replied Carrie, her 
ill-humor causing her to take a perverted view 
of things. 

“Poke fun at me!” exclaimed Walter. 
‘‘ Bless the dear old man, he wouldn’t do such a 
thing for the world. He wants to do me good. 
Perhaps he thinks I shall remember that proverb 
next time I want to play with Jem, and I rather 
think I shall. What is it? He who handles 
thorns shall smart for it—what a wise old man 
Uncle Morris is! He is as full of wise sayings 
asa saw is of teeth. But, Carrie, you haven’t 
told me what ails eer You are as pettish as a 
wasp, this morning.” 

“Well, I do feel cross,” replied Carrie, and 
her eyes flashed with angry fires as she spoke. 

“Tam sorry to hear you say so,” said Mr. 
Sherwood, who having come in to dinner, enter- 
ed the room in season to hear Carrie’s remark. 
“T thought you said you were going to have the 
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merriest time possible with Jessie and your sled 
to-day, and now I hear you confess to a fecling 
which I am happy to know does not very often 
visit your breast. What has happened? Have 
you and Jessie had a quarrel ?” 

“No, Pa, Jessie and I never quarrel. It’s 
that proud minx Kate Carlton that I am cross 
with. I met her as I was coming home, and 
she wouldn’t even speak to me.” 

‘‘ Perhaps she didn’t see you, my child.” 

‘Yes she did,” rejoined Carrie, with an em- 
phatic jerk of her head, “for I spoke to her and 
she sneered at me, turned up her little pug-nose, 
and looked the other way. I declare I won’t 
speak to the proud thing any more, as long as I 
live.” 

“Keep cool! keep cool! my child,” replied 
Mr. Sherwood; “Tam afraid if you indulge such 
feclings, and use such wicked words about Kate, 
you will do yourself more hurt than she has or 
can do to you.” 

“Wicked words, Pa!” exclaimed Carrie, 
‘6'What wicked words have I used ?” 

“You called Kate a proud thing, a proud 
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minx, and you spoke of her pug-nose. These 
are reviling words, and ought never to defile 
the tongue of a Christian child. But tell me, 
did you not give Kate some offence ?” 

_ “Not that I know of, Pa,” said Carrie, some- 
what calmed by her father’s reproof. ‘Oh yes, 
perhaps her lady—no, Miss Kate, I forgot—was 
offended because I asked her to go with Jessie 
and me to coast at the glen this morning. I re- 
member she did put on her airs about it, and Rich- 
ard Duncan said she was as proud as a peacock ; 


and”—here Carrie lowered her voice to a halt | 


audible whisper—“ I believe he was right too.” 

“Well, well, never mind, Carrie,” said Mr. 
Sherwood, soothingly; ‘Miss Kate is said to 
be somewhat vain and proud, but that is her 
misfortune as well as her fault. Kate has been 
a spoiled child, and you may depend upon it 
her pride is her misery. Instead of allowing 
her to be the means of exciting your temper, 
you should let her unhappy spirit act as a warn- 
ing to you against yielding to those great faults, 
pride and vanity.” 

“There is no joy without annoy,” said Carrie 
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‘smiling, and with the return of her good-humor, 
calling to mind her father’s saying in the morn- 
ing. Without waiting for a reply, she skipped 
out of the room, humming, “There is no joy 
without annoy; there is no joy without annoy.” 

Mr. Sherwood had heard the story. of his 
son’s hurt from his wife before he entered the 
room. Hence he quietly listened to his version 
of the affair. Seeing that the boy was smarting 
under a sense of his own folly, he refrained from 
rebuking him. When the dinner-bell rung, he. 
arose, patted his son’s head, smiled, and said— 

‘He that looks not before he leaps, will fall 
before he sees his danger.” 

“Another proverb,” said Walter to himself. 
“My father is just like old Mr. Morris. He 
always has a proverb ready to throw at a poor 
fellow. Never mind. I deserve it; for in 
fact that’s just where I fail. I never do look 
before Ileap. If I had looked this morning, I 
shouldn’t have had this lame deg. Never mind. 
_ ll look next time Idle Jem’s in the way. See 
if I don’t.” 


Walter’s knee yrew-easicr 1 a day or two, 
3 
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and when Christmas-day approached, he could 
limp about the room with the aid of a stick. 

By an arrangement made some time before, 
Walter and Carrie, with their parents, were to 
form part of a Christmas party at Glen Morris 
Cottage. A Christmas-tree was to be provided 
by Uncle Morris, and both families were to sus- 
pend their festive gifts upon it for distribution 
in the evening. Uncle Morris was to receive 
all gifts and fasten them to the tree, and no one 
except himself was to know who sent in the 


gifts, or what they were, until the hour arrived , 


for their distribution. 

The day before Christmas, Carrie spread her 
gifts out on the bed in her little chamber. 
There!” said she to herself, “there is a pretty 
book for Guy Carlton. I know he'll like it, be- 
cause he is fond of reading. That ball is for 
Hugh, because he loves play better than books, 
This sweet little work-box is for Jessie. It’s a 
beauty. I know Jessie will like it. Here is a 
book-mark for Uncle Morris. I made it on pur- 
pose for him. As for Kate, she may look eut 
for herself. I don’t like her.” 
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Just then a cloud fell upon Carrie’s heart. 
Her ill-will against Kate drove the sunshine 
from her spirit in a moment, just as an April 
cloud obscures the sky. Throwing herself into 
her rocking-chair, she began to think thus— 

“ Carrie Sherwood, is it right for you to hate 
Kate Cariton as you do? She is proud. She 
is vain. She wouldn’t speak to you, the other 
day. But does that make it right for you to 
hate her? Haven’t you been taught to love 
your enemies, and to do good to them that hate 
you?” 

Carrie was startled by these thoughts, and for 
awhile she kept rocking herself in silence. At 
length a good thought broke like a beam of 
light into her heart. It said— 

“Suppose you give Kate Carlton the bead- 
basket you have just finished! Didn’t you hear 
her wish she had one, the other day, to hang in 
front of her chamber window? The gift of the 
basket may make her love you. Who knows? 
But if not, it will be an act of.love on your part 
that will make you happy anyhow.” 

Carrie held long debate with herself over this. 
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question. To give her beautiful bead-basket to 
haughty Kate Carlton would be about the hard- 
est thing she had ever tried to do. But the 
thought seemed to haunt her, and she could not 
get rid of it, do what she would. At last, love 
won the victory. She made up her mind to do 
it. So, running into her mother’s room, she 
said— 

* Mother !” 

“ Well, Carrie, what do you want?” 

. “May TI give away my new bead-basket, if I 
want to?” 

‘Yes, I suppose you may. You oer the 
beads with your own money, and made the 
basket yourself. It is your own, and you may 
do as you please with it.” 

“Thank you, se said Carrie, turning to 
leave the room. 

“Stay a moment, my dear,” replied her 
mother. ‘Tell me to whom you intend giving 
the basket.” 

Carrie blushed: not for shame of what she 


was going to do, but because the mention of 


- Kate’s name would remind her mother of her 


a ” — > A <a eR 
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previous hard feelings towards that young lady. 
So, going close to her mother, she put an arm 
round her neck, and whispered close to her ear— 

“T want to give it to Kate Carlton.” 

Mrs. Sherwood pressed her child to her 
bosom, and kissed her with a warmth that 
spoke her approval more than words could do. 

Oh, how delightful was that fount of joy that 
now swelled up within Carrie’s soul! Love had 
unsealed the springs of happiness, and Carrie 
bounded from her mother’s room, feeling some- 
what as an angel does while flying from heaven 
to earth on some sweet errand of mercy. Be- 
fore she reached her chamber, her joy broke 
forth in the words of this simple song: 


‘¢To give up to others 

The things that I love,— 
This grace, if I have it, 

Must come from above. 
*Tis easy to give 

What we don’t care about, 
But true self-denial 

Is harder, no doubt. 


“Most children, by nature, 
Love best to receive ; 
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But we know who has said 
‘’Tis more blessed to give.’ 
Hig blessing goes with it— 
His smile of sweet peace : 
Dear Lord, if I have it, 
This spirit increase. 


“The things that I long for, 

My own self to please, 

I want to be willing 
To give up all these. 

Far sweeter and better, 
The peace thou wilt give, 

When earthly joys wither, 
My pleasures shall live.’’ 


Christmas — merry Christmas-day — found 
Walter and his sister with their parents at Glen 
Morris Cottage. Walter was still so lame that 
he was unable to join in the active games with 


which the young folks amused themselves in 


the afternoon. Blindman’s-buff, charades, tab- 
leaux, hide-and-seek, magic music, hunt-the-slip- 
per, with many other plays, tempted him in 
vain. He had to sit in a corner, a quiet specta- 


tor. No, not exactly a quiet spectator either, 


for when his merry friends came romping near 
him, he had to cry at least a score of times— 
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“Mind my sore knee!” 

Once Uncle Morris patted him on the head; 
and said— 

‘How is it, Walter, eh? Hard smarting this 
for handling thorns, isn’t it? eh, my lad? Never 
mind. Be careful next time. You can afford 
to pay all this smarting, if you learn wisdom 
from it. Remember the proverb, my boy—: 
‘Wisdom 73 a good purchase, though we pay 
dear for vt.’ ” 

Walter winced a little under the old sce 
man’s remark, but knowing it was kindly meant, 
he only blushed and thanked him in his heart. 

The great event of the party was the Christ- 
mas-tree. It stood in the library, brilliant with 
lights, many of which glimmered within Chi- 
nese lanterns of many colors. Gift-articles hung 
from every bough, thick as apples in autumn. 
When the party entered the room, they were 
startled to see what might have been taken for 
the veritable St. Nicholas himself, standing 
beside it, round in person, booted, as if on a 
journey, dressed in furs, and wearing one of the 
jolliest faces imaginable. 
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“Hurrah for old St. Nicholas!” shouted 
Nichard Duncan, who was one of the party. 

*SNo, it’s old Father Christmas!” said Nor- 
man Butler, another of the party. 

“Tt’s my Uncle Morris!” cried Jessie, almost 
screaming with delight. 

Before they could approach, however, the 
_ portly figure stepped back, and slipping through 

the rear door of the library, closed it after him 
and locked it. 

Jessie was right. Uncle Morris had put him- 
self into this strange guise to promote the harm-. 
less pleasantry of the hour. A few moments 
later he reappeared in his usual garb, and after 
sustaining a fusillade of jocose remarks, began, 
as he said, to “ pluck the fruit from their Christ- 
mas-tree.” | 

I cannot tell you of all the ohs, ahs, cries of 
“Oh dear!” “How sweet!” ‘“ Beautiful!” 
“Isn’t that splendid ?” &c., which accompanied 
the reception of the various gifts. But when 
Carrie’s sparkling bead-basket was taken down 
and handed to Kate, labelled “From Carrie to 
Kate, with much love and many good wishes,” 
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there was a great clapping of hands among the 
- children. They wondered at the gift and ad 
mired the giver, because they all knew how 
little the haughty Kate deserved it. 

How did Kate receive this beautiful present? 
Carrie expected she would overwhelm her with 
kisses and with expressions of regret for her pre- 
vious unkind conduct. Judge, then, of Carric’s 
surprise when Kate, after glancing coolly at the 
basket, turned to the giver, and with a stately 
bow, said— 

“Tam much obliged to you, little girl.” 

Alas, poor Carrie! How her heart sunk 
within her on receiving these cold thanks for a 
gift which had cost her so much toil to make 
and so much effort to give! I am afraid she 
secretly wished that she had kept her beautiful 
basket. Certain it is that her spirits sunk, and 
her pleasure for that evening was all spoiled. 

As for Kate, she took no further notice of the 
child. To her mind the gift was only an apolo- 
gy for the rudeness, as she termed it, which had 
presumed to ask her to ride on asled. Pride is 
blind. 
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Perhaps the greatest surprise of the occasion — 
was a note addressed to Walter, inviting him to 
spend the first week of the new year at his 
Uncle Stanton’s, in New York, and to bring 
one of his boy friends with him. His father 
had caused it to be placed there that it might 
add to the interest of the occasion. 

“‘ Just what ve been longing for!” exclaimed 
he, rubbing his hands, after the boys had left the 
library and gathered under the lamp in the hall. 
Then looking all around the group, he added— 

“T guess Hugh will have to go with me too. 
What say, Hugh ?” 

‘T should like it above all things, but I doubt 
if my father will let me go. He says New York 
is a dangerous place for boys to visit, unless 
their friends are with them,” replied Hugh. 

“Dangerous! pooh!” retorted Walter, rub- 
bing his lame knee as he spoke. “ Besides, 
won’t you be at my uncle’s? I'll go and ask 
your father.” | 

‘It’s no use,” said Hugh, with a dejected air. 

‘‘'We'll see about that,” replied Walter. 


Very much to Hugh’s pleased surprise, Mr. 


bd 
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Carlton gave his consent, and it was settled that 
the two boys should go to New York the day 
after new-year’s. 

“Won't we have fun!” said Walter. “TIhope 
my knee will get well.” 

“Don’t expect too much pleasure, my son,” 
remarked Mr. Sherwood, who‘ overheard his 
son’s remark, “ You know the proverb, ‘Zhere’s 
no joy without annoy.’ ” 

“A wise caution,” observed Uncle Morris. 
“New York has many bad boys in it, who love 
to tempt others to sin. I hope Walter will not 
be led by them, because ‘he that makes himself’ 
a sheep shall be eaten by the wolf.’ * 

“Mr. Sherwood, is it not time for us to go 
home?” said Mrs. Sherwood, coming up and 
_ touching her husband’s arm. 

The party now broke up. Walter hobbled 
home without saying a word. He was thinking 
of his Uncle Stanton’s invitation and of Uncle 
Morris’s proverb. He went to sleep that night 
murmuring— 

‘He that makes himself a sheep shall be 
eaten by the wolf.” 


CHAPTER III. 
WALTER AT HIS UNCLE STANTON’S. 


_ “I wise you a happy new-year!” cried a 

sweet, merry voice, as Walter opened his cham- 
ber-door on the morning of the first day of the 
new year. . 

It was hardly light in the hall, and though 
Walter could not at first see her very distinctly, 
yet he knew it was Carrie who had spoken. 
How could he help knowing that sweet, famil- 
ilar voice? So he replied— ” 

“Ha! ha! caught me, have you, Miss Carrie? 
Well, never mind, I wish you ten thousand 
happy new-years.” 

“ Ten thousand / oh, that’s too many. Whit 
a dried up old lady I should be at the end of 
ten thousand years! My! I should be as dry 
as that mummy we saw once at the Egyptian 
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Museum in New York. I don’t like your wish, 
Master Walter.” 

“Well, I'll change it, then, since you’re sohard 
to please. I wish you sixty happy new-years,” 
rejoined Walter. 

“That’s better,” said Carrie; “and now you 
are reasonable in your wishes, I’ll kiss you.” 

The kiss was given, and Walter returned it 
with “compound interest,” as he called the two 
brotherly “smacks” he imprinted on her lips. 
Then each placing an arm round the other’s 
waist, they passed down-stairs to offer their new- 
year’s greetings to their parents. | 

On entering the breakfast-room they both ut- 
tered loud exclamations of delight. 

“ How beautiful! Is that really mine?” cried 
Carrie, as she took up an inkstand, exquisitely 
carved in alabaster, from beside her plate. 

‘What a splendid desk! Is it for me?” 
asked Walter, as he opened a very nice little 
rosewood writing-desk which stood beside his 
plate. 

Yes,” replied Mr. Sherwood, smiling with 
delight at his children’s enthusiasm, “those are 
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our new-year’s gifts—small tokens of our great 
love for you.” 

“Thank you, Pa, I love you dearly,” whis- 
pered Carrie, kissing her father. Then going 
to her mother, she kissed and thanked her 
almost in the same words. | 

Walter followed his sister’s example; for al- 
though he was getting to be quite a large boy, 
" he was not, as some foolish boys are, ashamed 
to kiss his father and mother. 

The next morning Walter was so full of the 
excitement of leaving home, he did nothing but 
talk to Carrie over his untasted food, until his 
father said— 

‘Come, my son, eat your breakfast. You 
will be late for the cars else.” 

Walter tried to eat, but was so taken up with 
the coming trip he ate little, but kept every- 
body amused by telling what a fine time he wag. 
going to have the coming week in the city. 

Breakfast over and family prayer attended 
to, Mr. Sherwood turned to his son and asked— — 

“Ts your trunk ready, Walter ?” 

“Yes, Sir, mother and I got it all fixed and 
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strapped last night, ready for a start this morn- 
ing.” 

“ All right. Do you know your uncle’s ad- 
dress?” 

“Yes, Sir. It is No. — Tenth-street, near the 
Third Avenue.” ; 

“Right again. Do you know what to do 
with your trunk, and how to get to your uncle’s 
when you arrive in New York ?” 

“Tam to give my trunk to the baggage ex- 
press-man, and take the Second Avenue cars at 
Peck Slip, which is near where I am to land, 
and ride up to Tenth-street. A short walk 
along Tenth-street will take me to Uncle Stan- 
ton’s.” 

“Still right, my son,” said Mr. Sherwood. 
“Tam glad your head is not so misty with ex- 
citement as to prevent you from remembering 
distinctly the directions I gave you yesterday 
respecting your trip. But John is at the door 
with the wagon. I see he has your trunk 
aboard. So, good-by. I hope you will enjoy 
yourself well. But don’t forget my favorite 
proverb, ‘There is no joy without annoy.’ ” 
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“‘Good-by, my dear Walter,” said Mrs. Sher- 
wood. After kissing her son very tenderly she 
added, “Don’t forget the good advice I heard 
old Mr. Morris giving you Christmas evening ; 
and be sure you don’t go inside of a theatre. 
Good-by.” 

Then came Carrie’s turn. She kissed him 
too, and said— Good-by, Walter. The house 
will feel very lonesome while you are away. 
Good-by.” 

“‘Good-by all,” cried Walter, brushing a tear 
from his eye with one hand, while he waved the 
other in the air. 

At the railway station he was joined by Hugh 
Carlton, who was accompanied by Uncle Mor- 
 yis. The old gentleman was somewhat doubtful 
about the expediency of sending these two im- 
pulsive boys on a visit to New York together. 
Ile knew that Walter, though not badly in- 
clined, was easily persuaded to do evil, and that — 
Hugh’s principles had little power over him in 
the hour of temptation. Hence, sending his 
trunk by the coachman, he had walked to the 
station with his nephew, and given him much — 
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good advice on the way. When Walter came 
up he shook hands with the boy very warmly. 
Having found seats for them, he gave them his 
blessing, and said— 

“Walter, I place my nephew in your care. 
Don’t be led into evil by any bad boys who 
may cross your path. If they tempt you, re 
member the proverb, ‘He that makes himself a 
sheep shall be eaten by the wolf.’” 

“ All aboard!” shouted the conductor. 

“Good-by, my boys!” said Uncle non 
hastening out of the car. 

“Good-by !” replied the boys. 

Puff, puff! went the engine, and away it 
glided, drawing the cars along the track with 
the power and speed of a flying giant. 

By noon the boys found themselves safe and 
sound at Mr. Stanton’s residence. Their welcome 
was so cordial, they both felt perfectly at home 
in a very few minutes. Mr. Stanton was a ge- 
nial old man. Mrs. Stanton was as kind and 
motherly as if she had brought up a whole fam- 
ily of boys and girls—though, in truth, she had 


never been a mother. Indeed, both she and 
4 
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her husband had long had serious thoughts of 
adopting Walter, although neither he nor- hie 
parents knew aught about it. . 

Just before dinner Mr. Stanton said: “ Wal-. 
ter, I expect one of my clerks here to dine with 
us. His name is Jutis TurPer. Thinking you 
and Master Hugh there might find it lonesome 
to go about without some one to show you the 
eity lions, I asked him to take you under his 
wing through the week, and shall give him 
every afternoon while you are here to escort 
you about.” 

“You are very kind, Uncle. I am much 
obliged to you,” replied Walter. | 

“So am I,” said Hugh; “for, though I used 
to live in the city, I don’t know many chaps 
here, and those I do know live up town, ever so 
far from this,” 

“Husband, dear, are you sure Julius is a safo 
boy to trust Walter and his friend with?” in- 
quired Mrs. Stanton. 

“Safe! Julius a safe boy! Why, the lad’s 
as sharp as a razor, and as shrewd as a born 
Yankee. Whoever catches my Julius napping 
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must get up very early in the morning. Safe, 
eh? why, he knows the city like a detective!” 
and Mr. Stanton looked at his wife as if he 
doubted whether he ought to laugh at her or be 
angry with her for doubting the safety of his 
clerk Julius. 

Now, Mrs. Stanton had not seen Julius many 
times, though she had often heard her husband 
speak of his singular quickness and aptitude for 
business. But she had seen enough of him to 
awaken a suspicion that Julius was very corrupt 
at heart. Her pure nature had recoiled from 
the lad as by instinct. She feared that he was 
as ready to do wrong as he was quick at figures. 
So she replied— 

“Well, my dear, you may be right, but I 
cannot help fecling that Julius needs watching ; 
and I advise our Walter and his friend Master 
- Carlton not to follow him into evil places, if 
Julius tempts them.” 

“ He that makes himself a sheep shall be eat- 
en by the wolf,” muttered Walter to himself, as 
he stood looking into the street. “What makes 
those words of Uncle Morris haunt me so, I 
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wonder? Perhaps Julius is a wolf. At any 
rate, my aunt seems to think he is. Well, if he 
is a wolf, I don’t mean to be a sheep; that’s all.” 

Just then the door-bell rung sharply. A few 
moments later, in came master Julius, dressed 
in great style, and wearing such an air of self- 
confidence that Walter and Hugh shrunk from 
him. - But after being introduced to him by Mr. . 
Stanton, they found him so chatty, so funny, so 
full of anecdote, and so free and easy, that they 
began to admire him. Before dinner was over, 
he had quite won their hearts. 

‘Now, boys, suppose you take a stroll while 
I take a nap,” said Mr. Stanton, shortly after 
the party re-entered the parlor after dinner. 

‘With all my heart,” replied Julius. Then 
turning to the other boys, he asked: ‘‘ What 
say you, my hearties ?” 

“T should like it,” said Hugh. 

‘So should I,” added Walter. “ Let’s be off.” 

“Be off’s the word, then,” rejoined Julius. 
“Tet us get our hats and coats.” 

‘We take tea at seven,” observed Mrs. Stan- 
ton, as the boys were leaving the hall. 
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“ All right, Lady Prim,” replied Julius, in a 
low tone, winking his eye at his companions as 
he spoke. 

This remark, which showed such a want of 
respect for his aunt, wounded Walter a little, 
and brought Uncle Morris’s proverb to his mind 
again. 

“What are you thinking about, old covey? 
You look as grave as the old deacon who lost 
his wig in a squall. Come, you must brighten 
up, if you want me for a companion,” said 
Julius, nudging Walter in the arm. 

Walter rallied his spirits under this jocose 
assault from Julius. Laughing, he replied— 

“Gravity is not a sin which is very often 
charged upon me, Julius. I believe there is 
not much of the owl in my nature.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Hugh. “ Walt is 
reckoned the funniest fellow in icicles 
next to Dick Duncan.” 

“Ym glad to hear that,” remarked Julius, 
looking at Walter as if he was trying to read 
the boy’s character, “for I can’t endure a sel- 
emn, canting boy. I go in for enjoying myself 
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while ’m young. A short life and a merry 
one, is my motto. Do you smoke, boys, eh?” 

“IT do, sometimes,” replied Walter, with an 
air of pride. 

“T can’t—it makes me sick,” added Hugh, 
shuddering at the recollection of the only trial 
he had ever made, and looking sheepish withal, 
as he saw that his confession caused a curl of 
contempt to play round the lips of Master 
Julius. Hugh, like many other boys, lacked 
the moral courage that despises the scorn of the 
wicked. Hence he actually shrunk into him- 
self when Julius said— 

“T thought you hadn’t cut your eye-teeth 
when I first saw you in old Stanton’s parlor; 
you looked so jolly green. But you, Walt.,” 
and here he patted Walter’s shoulder, “are a 
regular trump, or ’m most confoundedly mis- ° 
taken. Come, take a cigar.” | 

With these words, the dashing clerk gave 
Walter a cigar from a ease which he produced 
from his side-pocket. Taking a match from his 
- vest-pocket, he went close to the wall of a 
house, lighted his match, and then his cigar. 
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After a puff or two, he turned to Walter and 
said— 

Now, my lad, light your cigar from mine.” 

And so the two smokers went through the 
streets towards Broadway, walking and puffing 
out their smoke with a very grand air; while 
poor Hugh walked beside them, feeling as 
- though he was not good enough to be their 
companign, because, forsooth, he could not 
smoke a cigar! Wasn’t he a silly fellow? 

On Broadway, Julius met many lads with 
whom he exchanged friendly nods and greet- 
ings as they passed. Now and then he stopped 
to speak with one or two. Moreover, he told 
s0 many stories of the good times he had at 
theatres, dance-rooms, billiard-saloons, and 
places of public resort outside the city, that 
his companions were quite fascinated with him. 
They envied him the many fine acquaintances 
he seemed to have, and looked upon him as a 
very superior lad. 

Once or twice, however, Walter, while listen- 
ing to the story of his exploits, thought of Uncle 
Morris’s proverb. In spite of the free and easy 
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manner in which Julius related his exploits in 
the world of pleasure, Walter could not help 
feeling that to be led by his new friend would 
be to make a “ sheep” of himself. 

“Well,” said he to himself, “Tl take care. 
Pll look out.” A very good purpose, easily 
made, but not quite so easily kept by a boy of 
his disposition. | 

They strolled down Broadway to the Museum, 
opposite which they paused to look at, and 
comment upon, the flaunting pictures of giants, 
dwarfs, and bears, which were hung out to ex- 
cite the curiosity of passers-by. 

“It’s all very curious to you, I dare say, 
boys,” said Julius; “but I’ve been: there so 
often, I don’t care any thing about old Bar- 
num’s humbugs. I do like to see the perform- 
ances in the saloon, though, sometimes. Come, 
s8’pose we goin. I'll pay the shot.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Julius started to 
cross the street. The others passively followed 
him. He paid the admission-fee like one who 
had plenty of money, and very pompously led 
the way up stairs. Without seeming to hurry 
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them, he led them specdily from room to room 
until they reached the saloon, in which, as usual, 
some theatrical performances of a very low 
grade were going on. 

Neither Hugh nor Walter had ever been 
within the walls of a theatre before. Their 
parents, holding the sound opinion that theatres 
are schools of vice, had never taken them to 
one. No wonder, therefore, that the scenery, 
the music, the actors in their gaudy dresses, 
and the comic dialogue going on upon the 
stage riveted their attention at once. They had 
no idea at first they were in a theatre, because 
Julius had spoken only of the saloon. And so 
they gave themselves up, without thought or 
self-censure, to the fascinations of the place, un- 
til the drop-curtain fell at the end of the first 
piece. | 

“That was a capital play,” observed Julius, 
as the curtain fell. “I wish we had seen the 
first of it. There is a little farce to follow, I see 
by the bill. We shall get all that, anyhow.” 

“A play!” exclaimed Walter. “Is this a 
play-house? If it is I’m off, for the last thing 
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my mother said to me was, Don’t go to a 
theatre.” 

“Tf this is a theatre I must go too, for my 
father would be as mad as mad can be, if he 
knew I was in a theatre,” added Hugh. 

“Pooh! what poor milksops you are,” said 
Julius, with a sneer. “ Why you're like babies 
in leading-strings. Reg’lar babes in the woods. 
I really wonder your mothers let you go 
out.” 

‘“Milksops or not,” replied Walter, “if this 
is a theatre I’m off—that’s poz.” 

Seeing that Walter really meant to go, Julius 
changed his tone, and laughing pleasantly, re- 
joined— 

“Don’t be alarmed, Walt. This isn’t a the- 
atre, it’s only the saloon of the museum. Don’t 
you know the difference between a saloon and 
a theatre ?” 

Walter was puzzled, but not quite satisfied. 
Not being sharp enough to perceive the differ 
ence between tweedledum and tweedledee, he 
could not see wherein a saloon fitted up and 
used for theatrical performances could differ 
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from a theatre. Yet, having a secret desire to 
see what more was to be seen, he tried to be- 
lieve there was a difference somewhere ; and so, 
as the curtain rose a few moments afterwards, 
he sat still and saw the farce acted. 

I hope the reader will not set Walter down 
for a fool because he let Julius confuse him by . 
the pretence that a theatrical saloon in a mu- 
seum differs from a theatre proper. In point 
of fact, there is no other difference between 
them than this—the one is a theatre only; the 
other is a theatre with a museum attached. It 
is just as wrong to attend the latter as the for- 
mer. But poor Walter is not the only one who 
has been deceived by this difference in name 
only. I am sorry to say that many parents 
who would shrink from taking sons or daugh- 
(ers to a theatre proper, are in the habit of 
taking their‘children to theatres with museums 
attached. I don’t wonder, therefore, that Wal- 
ter let Julius blind his eyes. I am sorry ho 
did so, and I think you will be sorry for Lim 
too before you get to the end of this story. 

After the play the boys left the museum. 
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Julius put Walter and Hugh into an omnibus, 
saying as he did so— 

“Excuse me te Mr. Stanton for leaving you, - 
I have an engagement for this evening.” 

“Hugh,” said Walter, as they were undress- 
ing for bed that night, “do you know I feel 
afraid there’s something wrong about Julius! 
I never heard a boy of his age talk as he does. 
And where does he get the money to carry on 
as he says he does?” | 

“He brags some, I guess. But I don’t care, 

he’s good company, anyhow, and I’m as sleepy 
as a mole. Good-night!”’ and Hugh leaped 
into bed, and slept without saying another 
word. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WALTER AND His WOLF. 


“So Julius gave you the slip last night, did 
he, young gents?” asked Mr. Stanton of his 
visitors at the breakfast-table next morning. 

“Yes, Sir. He told us he was engaged for 
the evening,” replied Walter. 

“Engaged, eh? What right had he to be 
engaged anywhere else than here, I should like 
to know?” said the merchant in a tone of dis- 
pleasure. 

“T’m afraid he makes a good many engage- 
ments which he has no right to make,” observed 
Mrs. Stanton. | 

This remark turned the edge of Mr. Stanton’s 
growing displeasure from Julius towards his 
good lady. Julius had been for some time a 
standing subject of difference between them. 
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Indeed, this was almost the only question on 
which that happy old couple did not think alike. 
So, after taking another sip of coffee, the old 
gentleman replied— 

“That's right, my dear, put the lash on to 
that poor boy’s back again; yet, notwithstand- 
ing all your dislike, I predict that Julius Tup- 
per will one day take rank among the first mer- 
chants of our city.” 

“T will try to hope so,” said Mrs. Stanton 
sighing; “though my fear that he will rank 
high among worthless men is greater than my 
hope that he may become a good merchant.” 

“Well, well, let us drop Julius for the pres- 
ent,” replied Mr. Stanton, a little testily. Then 
turning to the boys, he asked, “ What’s on your 
programme for this morning, my lads?” 

“We thought of going up town to call on 
sume of Hugh’s old playmates this morning, Sir,” 
said Walter. | 

“Very good! Ill bring Julius home to din- 
ner, and he shall show you about the city in the 
afternoon.” ; 

‘Thank you, Uncle,” said Walter. “ We will 
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be back in good time for dinner. Good morn- 
ing, Sir.” 

“Good morning, boys! Good morning !” 

After taking leave of Mrs. Stanton, the boys 
Icft the house, and jumping into a horse-car, were 
soon in the vicinity of Hugh’s old playmates. 
It being holiday week, he found quite a number 
of them skating. on patches of ice in the vacant 
lots. He had much to tell them about boy life 
in Duncanville, and they any number of school 
and play-ground stories to tell him. Hence the 
hours passed so swiftly that neither party was 
talked out when dinner-hour arrived. So, with 
many invitations to “come up town again be- 
fore you leave,” the two friends retraced their 
steps back to Mr. Stanton’s pleasant home. 

They found Julius there, as finely dressed and 
as talkative as ever. He had made his peace 
with Mr. Stanton. As an excuse for leaving the 
boys on the previous evening, he had pleaded 
an old promise to take tea with his aged aunt. 
This excuse was a lie; for, on leaving the boys, 
he had gone directly to a billiard saloon, much 
frequented by precocious lads like himself, and 
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there he had remained playing, smoking, and, I 
am sorry to add, drinking, until a late hour. In 


fact, Julius was a fast boy, marching in quick- 


step down the road to ruin. The pure instincts 
of Mrs. Stanton had not misled her. Her hus- 
band, shrewd as he was in matters of business, 
had suffered his fondness for the lad to dim the 
eyes of his judgment. 

Dinner being over, Walter and Hugh sallied 
forth in quest of pleasure, with Julius for their 
guide. 


‘Well, my lads, which way shall we steer to- 


day?” asked Julius, as soon as they were fairly 
in the street. 

‘JT should like to go to the Crystal Palace,” 
replied Walter. At the time to which our story 
relates the Crystal Palace (since burned down) 
Was in its glory. 

“Rather a dull place,” said Julius, stroking 
his beardless chin with the air of a man of fash- 
ion. ‘Never mind. Seeing you are a little 
green—a-ahem! Excuse me, young gentle- 
men, I only meant that you are not used to city 
life, that’s all. Dll go with you to the Palace.” 
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Walter and Hugh looked at each other with 
glances which showed them to be any thing but | 
pleased with the airs of their young guide. Ju- 
lias paid no attention to their looks. Placing 
himself between them, he put his arms into 
theirs, and began telling them,: in his rattling 
style, what a “glorious time he had with the 
boys last night.” 

“Why!” exclaimed Walter, at the first pause 
Julius made in his story, “you told my uncle 
you spent the evening with your aunt /” 

“Ha, ha, ha! How jolly green you are, Wal- 
ter. I was only pulling wool over old Stant’s 
eyes. Why, I wouldn’t spend an evening with 
my poor old aunt for ten dollars. Her house is 
as dullasajail. The auné I visited last night 
was a cosy little saloon down Broadway, where 
a few of us young clerks meet almost every 
evening—and hale fellows well met we are, I 
tell you. We have glorious times there.” 

This reply both shocked and charmed Walter 
and his friend. They shrunk from a lad who 
could tell such a deliberate lie, and then glory 


‘nit. But his free and dashing manners, with 
5 
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the fact that he, though only two years their 
senior, was already initiated into the ways of 
young men of fashion and pleasure, drew them 


towards him. As the snake both terrifies and . 


charms the fascinated bird by the power of its 
eyes, so did Julius both repel and attract our 
tempted Duncanville boys. Iregret to add that 
his attractive power was stronger than the other. 
With these mingled feelings they followed 
their guide into an omnibus. With great dis- 
play, Julius paid their fare. At the door of the 
Palace he also insisted on paying their admis- 
sion fees. After hurrying them round the build- 
ing, pooh-poohing at the various articles of util- 
ity and taste which they paused to admire, he 
led them to a saloon in the neighborhood of the 
palace. Having seated themselves, Julius put 
on his most pompous air, and said— | 
“ Waiter, bring oyster stews for three!” 
“Yes, Sir,” replied the man with a sly grin at 
the self-important lad. 
While they waited for their oysters, Julius 
poured various stories into their cars about his 
friends at the billiard saloon. Said he— 
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“There is Jack Eaton. He’s a real genins. 
He can mimic anybody he has ever seen. He 
ear do old Stanton to the life! I thought I 
zhould burst last night, when he was taking off 
the old fellow. It was capital, I tell you. 
Shouldn’t wonder if he goes on to the stage 
one of these days.” 

“That ain’t any thing great, is it?’ asked 
Hugh. | 

“JT think it is,” replied Julius, giving the 
questioner a scornful glance. “ Why, the names 
of great actors are in everybody’s mouth. Thou- 
sands applaud them. Haven’t I heard old Bur- 
ton, and Forrest, and Brougham encored until 
the walls of the building trembled? I tell you, 
boys, it’s a glorious thing to be an actor.” 

“Well, I’ve heard my Uncle Morris say that 
playactors and playhouses are a curse to our 
cities.’ He says they are teachers of vice, and 
that the door of every theatre is the way to the 
pit,” retorted Hugh. 

“ Pooh! who cares for your uncle’s opinion!” 
rejoined Julius, with one of his most telling 
sneers, ‘‘He’s an old fogy, and would like to 
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put old heads on young shoulders. I go in for 
being young until I’m really old, if I should 
live to be old.” If not, why, a short life and a 
merry one, is my motto.” 

Walter, who had worn a grave look for the 
last few moments, now spoke up. He felt hurt 
to hear that Julius and his cronies were in the 
habit of making his uncle the object of their 
sport. So he said—. | 

“T think your Jack Eaton might have found 
something better to do than to make fun of my 
uncle.” 

“Don’t be so over nice about trifles, young- 
ster,” replied Julius, chucking Walter playfully 
under the chin. ‘“There’s no harm where there’s 
no harm meant. Now, we clerks often joke 
about the old covies who employ us, but we 
don’t like them any the less for all that. We 
only do it for fun, you know—but here’s our 
oysters. Come, pitch in, and be sure you don’t 
choke yourselves—ha, ha!” 

Walter was silenced again, but he was not 
satisfied. He had very great respect for his 
uncle, for he had always heard his mother speak 
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of him in the highest terms. As he ate his 
oysters, he said within himself— 

“T don’t like it, though perhaps it may not 
be so bad for Jack Eaton to mimic him just for 
fun, especially as all the clerks in his set are in 
the habit of treating their employers in the same 
way. Still, something tells me I ought to tell 
my uncle about it. And yet, it may be, if I 
should see it done I shouldn’t mind it. I guess 
Ll be mum for a day or two, anyhow.” 

Thus did the evil influence of Julius, like 
poison, work its way into Walter’s nature. 
His tempter had won his admiration. He had 
made himself appear very knowing for a boy. 
In spite of the shocks given to his conscience 
by the bold confessions of Julius, Walter began 
to feel the workings of a desire to see his famous 
companions. Alas, poor Walter! He had in- 
deed met the wolf of Uncle Morris’s proverb. 
He was beginning to make himself a sheep. 
Will he be “eaten by the wolf?” We shall 
see. . 

Before they had finished their oysters, the two. 
boys were again in perfect good-humor with 
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their city companion. , They had scarcely caten 
the last morsel before Julius shouted— 

“Waiter !” | 

“Yes, Sir,” said the knight of the towel. 

‘‘ Bring lemonade for three!” 

‘Yes, Sir.” | 

. As the man moved away J ulius left his chair, 
touched him on the shoulder, and winking his 
eye as he spoke, whispered— 

‘Put a small dash of brandy into it.” 

“Yes, Sir,” replied the waiter, and then, as he 
hurried to the bar, he added, in an under-tone, 
“Fast boy that, I guess.” 

“What splendid lemonade!” exclaimed Hugh, 
after emptying his glass at a draught. 

“First rate! Better than we get at Duncan- 
ville,” replied Walter. 

Julius laughed. He knew what gave the 
lemonade its peculiar flavor. Wicked fellow! 
he was corrupt himself, and an evil purpose to 
make these boys as bad as himself had entered 
his heart. | 

Without giving his companions time to get 
out their money, Julius took the waiter’s check 
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from the table, and paid it at the counter. Our 
party then sallied forth in high spirits,—the 
lemonade, or rather the deadly drops of brandy 
mixed with it, had loosened their tongues. They 
talked and laughed sc loud as they passed out 
of the saloon, that a policeman who was passing 
- fixed his eye upon them, with a look which 
seemed to say, “Take care, boys. You are ina 
fair way to require my services.” - 

On the stoop of the saloon, they met an ac- 
quaintance of Julius, who invited them to take 
cigars. They did so, all but Hugh, and stood 
smoking and chatting until their heads swam 
with excitement and their ears tingled with the 
cold; then, wishing his friend good-by, Julius 
turned to Hugh and Walter and said— 

‘’Whew! how sharp the wind is! It cuts a 
fellow’s forehead like a whip-cord. Come, let 
us Jump into a ’bus.” — 

Suiting his action to his words, Julius sprang 
into a passing omnibus, and was followed by 
Walter and Hugh. They were the only passen- 
gers, and Julius seating himself between them 
talked again of the “capital times” he and hig 
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“set” were in the habit of having at the billiard 
saloon, the theatre, and other places of public 
resort. He painted those scenes in such bright 
colors, that both the boys began to long for 
an ‘insight into amusements and places from 
which their parents had not only very wisely 
kept them, but which they had truly taught 
them were the stepping-stones to sorrow and 
ruin. 

‘“T should like to know the fellows you speak 
of,” said Walter, when Julius reached a pause 
in his story. 

“So should I,” added Hugh, “only I’m afraid 
they’d laugh at us and call us greenhorns.” 

“Not if I tell them you are my friends,” said 
Julius, proudly ; “that is, you know, if you don’t 
act like greenhorns. You do just as you see 
them do, and I'll insure you for a dime against 
being laughed at.” 

“‘ But we can’t do as they do,” objected Wal- 
ter. ‘We can’t play billiards, you know, and 
we don’t know much about ten-pins. And as 
to cards, why I don’t know any thing about the © 
aces, spades, and clubs you’ve been telling us 
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abuut. Such things are Spanish or Indian to 
me, and I guess Hugh is no wiser.” 

“‘That’s so,” added Hugh. “You see my folks 
kept us very strict.” 

“Yes, I see. Reg’lar old fogies. Puritans, 
eh?” said Julius, winking his eye in a very 
knowing way. Then, as if speaking to himself, 
he added in an under-tone, “Hum, they are 
green! that’s a fact. Never mind. I'll show 
them the elephant.” 

Here he paused, and fell into a brown-study 
for a few moments. At length he started, look- 
ed at the boys, and said—“If you really want 
an introduction to my friends, I will give it to 
you. But you must promise me one thing.” 

“What is that?” inquired his listeners. 

“You must do just as I tell you.” 

“That’s asking too much,” said Walter. 

“Qh, very well,” retorted Julius, drawing 
himself up, and putting on an offended air, “If 
you can’t put confidence in me, I can’t introduce 
you, that’s all. Pretty figures you’d cut among 
em without me to tell you what to do, and to 
protect you, I guess.” 
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“ll promise,” said Hugh, whose mind was 
in a fever of desire to see the young heroes of 
the exploits they had heard of from Julius 
during their ride; “and,” he added, “I guess 
you'd better promise too, Walter. Of course, 
Julius will act like a friend, and not tell us to 
do any thing that will hurt us. Look here, 
Walt.” 

Hugh touched the lapel of Walter’s coat, and 
motioned him to step across the stage. There 
he whispered— | 

“ Julius is your uncle’s clerk, you know, and 
he would not dare to lead us into any great 
harm.” 

Now Walter had just been thinking of that 
proverb again. His good sense told him there 
wa3 something wrong about the boy Julius, that 
lhe was a wicked fellow, the wolf of the proverb, 
and that he ought not to follow him lke a sheep. 
He was trying to make up his mind not to 
promise what Julius required, even though he 
should go home without knowing his famous 
companions,—albeit, in his imagination they and 
their sports loomed up like pictures of some 
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mysterious fairy-land of glorious delight. Per- 
haps, if Hugh had not yielded, Walter would 
have been firm too. But such was the easy 
temper of his mind, that he gave way at once 
to Hugh’s persuasion, and replied— 

“Very well, ’ll promise him.” And passing 
over to Julius, he said, “I'll do just what you 
tell me, if you'll introduce us to your friends.” 

“T thought you were a couple of trumps,” 
replied Julius; “and now let me tell you that I 
promised our fellows to bring you to-night—”’ 

“ To-night !” exclaimed Walter. ‘ How can 
we see them to-night? My uncle won’t let us 
go out after dark.” 

“Oh, Pll take care of that. Leave that to 
me,” said Julius, smiling and winking his eye. 
“JT know how to pull wool over the governor’s 
eyes. We will go back there to tea, and if I 
don’t get permission for you to be out this even 
ing until ten or eleven o’clock, then my name 
isn’t Julius Tupper. But here we are at Tenth- 
street.” 

The precocious boy pulled the strap and 
handed the pay for all three to the driver. 
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Walter held out his sixpence, and so did Hugh, 
but Julius put their arms back with the air of a 
millionaire, saying— 

‘Nonsense, boys! keep yourmoney. You're 
my guests, you know, for the present. Come, 
hurry up! Let’s jump out.” 

A few minutes later the three boys were all 
seated in Mr. Stanton’s parlor. Julius was 
amusing the good-natured merchant with an 
account of their visit to the Crystal Palace. 
Walter and Hugh were wondering how their 
companion could so stretch the truth as he was 
doing, by pretending an interest in the various 
wares of the Palace, which they knew he had 
not felt. They were wondering, too, how he 
would contrive to get permission for them to go 
out after tea. 


CHAPTER V. 
More Sreprs in THE Roap to Ruin. 


‘‘ TrErE is to be an oratorio to-night at Niblo’s, 
Mr. Stanton, wouldn’t you like your nephew and 
his friend to hear it?” asked Julius, as they all 
sat at the tea-table. 

“ An oratorio, eh? Very fine singing, 1 dare 
say. Yes, the. boys would enjoy it, no doubt. 
What do you say, Walter, would you like to go, 
boy ?”” 

“Very much, Uncle,” said Walter, a little 
puzzled at the request of Julius, to whom he 
now turned a look of inquiry. 

That worthy winked his eye and put his fin- 
ger to his lips, by which acts Walter understood 
that he was to say nothing, but simply to follow 
his lead. Again the proverb flashed upon his 

‘mind, and the thought, “I am the sheep—Ju- 
lius is the wolf,” made him sigh. But he wag 
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in the toils of his tempter, and, pushing his im- 
ward monitor aside, tried to look very happy. 

While this thinking was going on in his breast, 
his uncle had put the same question to Hugh, 
who, of course, gave a very similar answer. 
Then the good-natured merchant turned to his 
wife, and said— 

‘Well, my dear, what do you think about 
letting the boys go to the oratorio ?” 

“JT should prefer to have them spend the 
evening at home, unless you could accompany 
them. I hardly think it’s proper to allow young 
lads to visit places of public resort in the even- 
ing unless with an adult friend,” was the truly 
sensible reply of Mrs. Stanton. 

“T don’t care enough about music to go my- 
self. Besides, Julius has an old head on young 
shoulders. I can trust Aim—the boys may go. 
What’s the admission fee, Julius?” 

“ Fifty cents each, sir.” 

The merchant handed Walter a two-dollar 
bill, and, tea being over, the whole party re 
turned to the parlor. 

After chatting together a few minutes, the 
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boys left for the oratorio, as the merchant sup- 
posed. But the deceitful Julius had no idea cf 
spending his evening at a performance of sacred 
music. His tastes were far too corrupt for that. 
The door of the house had scarcely closed behind 
the lads, before he rubbed his hands in great 
glee, and broke into a loud laugh— 

“Ha, ha! Didn’t I come it nicely over the 
governor ?”’ said he. 

His companions looked first at him and then 
at each other, with wonder. After a few mo- 
ments, Walter said— 

“What do you mean, Julius? Aren’t you 
going to the oratorio?” . : 

“Ha, ha! How jolly green you are!” retort- 
ed Julius. ‘Do you think I’d go to such a 
humdrum affair as an oratorio? No, sirree. I 
know a trick worth two of that. But didn’t the 
governor suck it all In nicety! Ha! ha! ha!” 

Walter felt hurt. He didn’t like to hear his 
uncle laughed at, nor did he relish the deceit 
which Julius had practised upon him. So he 
came to a stand in the street, and said— 

“Well, if you are not going to the oratorio, 
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I’m going back to my uncle’s, that’s all. Come, 
TIugh, let’s go back.” 

“Spunky, eh?” muttered Julius in an under- 
tone. Then speaking up, he said, “I thought 
you wanted to be introduced to my set to-night, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but we didn’t want you to tell uncle 
a lie about it,” retorted Walter. 

“Don’t be too particular, my sweet country 
friend. What matter how you get ata thing, 
provided you get it? If I hadn’t come it over 
the governor, you’d have been cooped up all the 
evening in his parlor, like two pretty little birds 
ina cage. Now you are out and free to go where 
you please. I say you ought to give me a vote 
_ of thanks, instead of blowing me up for the pains 
Pve taken to get you out of your cage.” 

This bad speech, by rousing diverse feclings in 
Walter’s mind, weakened Kis purpose to return 
to his uncle’s residence. He was shocked at the 
lightness with which Julius spoke of the delib- 
erate lie he had told, and yet he was somewhat 
pleased at the idea of the freedom from restraint 
for that evening, which it had procured him. 
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And then the charge of ingratitude to Julius, 
false as it was, stung him; for he reasoned, 
if Julius had lied, had he not done it for 
him ? 

This was Walter’s critical moment. He ought 
to have gone directly back to his uncle, with a 
full and clear statement of all he had seen and 
felt t@ be wrong in the conduct of Julius. Had 
he done so, he would have escaped the snare 
spread for his feet, and his uncle’s eyes would 
have been opened to see enough of evil in the 
character of Julius to put him on his guard. 
But poor Walter, like too many other boys, did 
not heed the voice of his inward monitor. The 
spell of a wicked lad was upon him, and he par- 
leyed and fell, as all do who stop to argue with 
their tempters. very tempted boy should flee 
on the instant from any wicked person who asks 
him to do a wrong act. 

While Walter hesitated, he stood under a gas 
lamp, making imaginary letters on the iron post. 
Hugh had leaped upon a low iron railing in 
front of a house. Julius had lighted his cigar, 


and was now puffing away with the coolness of 
6 
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an old man. At length he broke the silence, 
by saying— , 

“To go or not to go, that’s the question. If 
you want to know what a jolly set of fellows I 
know, come on. If not, young gentlemen, I 
wish you good-night, and pleasant dreams.” 

With these words of seeming indifference as 
to which way the two boys would go,- \lius 
turned round, and began walking towards the 
avenue. 

“Don’t go!” cried Hugh, dropping from the 
fence. Then stepping up to Walter, he said, 
“Come, Walt, let’s go this time. It wasn’t ex- 
actly the right thing for Julius to deceive your 
uncle, but, after all, he’s a capital fellow, and 
now were out, we may as well go with him, 
this once, and see his cronies. Come, he’s wait- 
ing for us, let us go.” a 

Walter’s easy temper yielded tu this idlo 
plea; and muttering, “I wouldn’t care if he 
hadn’t deceived my uncle,” he followed Hugh 
to where Julius stood. . 

“That’s right, boys. I thought you had the 
grit in you. But you have been tied up to your 
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mother’s apron strings so long that you stick 
at trifles. We city lads know better than that. 
We go in for enjoying life while we’re young, 
even if we do have to sct the old folks to gath 
ering wool from hogs’ backs now and then 
Ha, ha!” 

Julius had a smooth tongue. He could make 
the worse appear the better reason. He could 
so paint and spangle a wrong act as to give it 
the glow and sparkle of virtue. On this occa- 
sion, he so used that false tongue, that before he 
and his companions reached Broadway they 
were once more in perfect good-humor. They 
entered into his spirit as cordially as if no doubts 
respecting him had crossed their minds. 

Between Broome and Grand streets they met 
three lads of the age and size of Julius. They 
were dressed in the latest style, and were stand- 
ing under a brilliant gas-light, laughing and 
chatting in high glee. Julius hailed them— 

“Good evening, gentlemen all! How are 
you?” 

“Ah, Julius! Is that you! How are you, 
old fellow?” said one of the lads. 
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“ We just began to think you wouldn’t come,” 
said another. 

. 67] insure Julius for a cent. When therc’s 
any thing good in the wind, he’s sure to be on 
hand,” said the third lad. 

“That’s so, gentlemen. I’m on hand when 
fun’s the word. But permit me to introduce my 
friends, gentlemen.” 

This ceremony was soon over, and our Dun- 
canville boys found that the first speaker was 
named John Eaton, the second Lemuel Bruce, 
and the third Donald Preston. Julius held a 
whispered consultation with these lads, and then 
giving Hugh up to young Bruce and Walter to 
Donald Preston, he took Eaton’s arm, and the 
whole party sauntered down Broadway in pairs. 

Julius and young Eaton led the way to Cham- 
bers-street, directly to a theatre, which was then 
in the heyday of its fame. Without a word of 
explanation to either Walter or Ifugh, they 
marched in and took possession of a private box 
which they had previously secured. 

“Whi, this is a theatre!” exclaimed Walter, 
looking round, as soon as he was fairly scated, 
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and shuddering slightly, as his mother’s caution 
rung in his ears. 

- “Certainly it is, but what of that?” asked 
young Bruce. 

‘“My—ahem! Oh nothing; only—Well, never 
mind.” 

“That’s a beautiful reply. Clear as mud. 
Don’t remember any thing half as poetic in old 
_ Virgil. You’ve brought us a genius, eh, Ju- 
lius?”” said young Eaton, following his speech 
with a hearty laugh, in which the others joined 
most heartily. 

Walter was going to say, “ My mother told 
me not to enter a theatre,” but the fear of being 
langhed at had stopped him, and led him to 
make the unmeaning reply which had provoked 
the laughter of his new friends. Julius guessed 
his thoughts, and being determined to make 
Walter feel at home in the follies of his own sect, 
he turned to the last speaker and said— 

“It’s not polite to poke fun at a stranger, 
Jack Eaton; and let me tell you, gentlemen all, 
that my friend, Walter, knows as much, and hag 
as clear a head as any of us, only he isn’t used 
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to our city ways yet. He was never in a thea: 
tre before to-night, except the one in the muse- 
um. But he’s made of the right stuff, and will 
soon be as jolly as any of us.” 

“YT beg Mr. Sherwood’s pardon,” replied 
young Eaton, with an air of mock politeness, 
which made Walter wish himself in his Uncle 
Stanton’s parlor. 

“Come, Jack, you’re too hard upon a stran- 
ger,” interposed young Bruce. “TI felt just as I 
suppose he does, when I first came to the city. 
He thinks a theatre is a very bad place. So did 
I. But Iwas green then. I hadn’t cut my eye- 
teeth; now I have, and now I think the theatre 
is a capital place for fun. So will Walter be- 
fore he’s been in the city a great while, as sure 
as my name is Lem Bruce.” 

“Eloquent, isn’t he?” said Preston, laughing. 

“Tsay, Lem, you talk like a book,” observed 
Julius. ‘ You ought to be a lawyer instead of 
a, merchant.” 

‘Tf I was a lawyer and had Julius Tupper for 
a client, ’'d bleed him until he hadn’t a stiver 
left. Id take the oyster for my fee and leave 
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him the shells, as proofs that he gained his 
case—eh, Jule!” 

You'd do a sharp practice no doubt, Mr. 
Lem, for youre a very sharp boy,’ retorted 
Julius. 

Just then the curtain rose and the perform- 
ance began. This, of course, put a stop to all 
this banter, which had not been very pleasing 
either to Hugh or Walter. 

But now the play, with its scenery, action, 
dialogue, and music, drove every other thought 
from their minds. They were in raptures of de- 
light. The novelty of the thing charmed them, 
and they entered into the spirit of the place 
with a relish which their companions envied 
and laughed at, because they could not share it. 
Being in the habit of visiting such places, every 
thing seemed old and-dull to them, and, except 
when pleased with something peculiar in the 
play, they amused themselves by staring at the 
audience, and making queer and jocose remarks 
about various individuals. 

Walter and Hugh wondered to sev how little 
pleasure their companions found in a scena 
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_ which was so much like enchantment to them. 


They did not then know, that all such amuse- 
ments please only for a short time, and that 
p-ay-going people are the dullest people in 
the world. They had yet to learn that noth- 
ing evil affords either true or sad enjoy: 
ment. 

At “half-play” Julius told Walter that he and 
his party were going to their cosy little saloon 
for an hour or so. 

‘I'd rather not go,” said Walter; “I want to 
see the rest of the play.” 

“Let the play go to the Cannibal Islands. I 
wouldn’t give a bodkin to see it,” replied Ju- 
lius, snapping his finger by way of adding force 
to his remark. 

.“JT wouldn’t give the head of a pin to see all 
the after-pieces that were ever put on the 
boards,” yawned Lemuel Bruce. 

‘Nor IJ,” said Donald Preston. “I used to 
like them, but burn my boots if I care much for 
plays any way now. I’m sick of the whole 
thing—sick as we used to be * tokens, when I 
was at old Birchem’s academy.” 
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“Tokens! what on earth are tokens, Don?” 
asked Jack Eaton. 

Didn't I ever tell you that story?” asked 
Donald. ‘“ Well, you see old Birchem’s was a 
boarding-school, and the feed was precious pour 
and little of it. Ilash and sausages were served 
up one day, and sausages and hash the next, 
with now and then a dish of tough beef, from 
which the hash was made. Now Old Birchem 
was very pious in his way, and used to say 
grace, always asking a blessing on ‘these dokens 
of thy goodness now before us.’ One day, di- 
rectly after grace—I don’t know what got into 
me, but I couldn’t help it—I passed up my 
plate to Old Birchem, who had a dish of little 
dried-up sausages under his nose, and said, ‘I'll 
take a token, if you please, Sir.” Didn't our 
fellows laugh? Didn’t Old Birchem stare too? 
‘A token, sirrah!’ he said, looking daggers at 
me, ‘what do you mean by a token?’ °A sau- 
sage, I meant a sausage, if you please,. Sir, I . 
replied, biting my lips to keep from a regular 
burst. ‘You will please learn to call things by 
their proper names, Sir,’ said he sternly, as ‘he 
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gave me a token—a sausage, I mean. Ever 
after that, we called sausages tokens, and it was 
a long time before we could listen to Old Birch- 
ems stereotyped grace without tittering.” 

-Ha, ha!” laughed Julius. “I shall never 
see a sausage again without thinking of your 
tokens—but come, let us go to My Aunt’s.” 

“I'd rather not,” said Walter again. “I want 
to see the other play.” 

‘Look here, Walt,” said Julius, taking him ; 
aside, and drawing some very glowing pictures 
of the good times they had at the saloon. He 
closed by saying, “Just follow my lead now— 
there’s a fine fellow—and Ill show you life as 
very few lads of your age ever saw it, I promise 
you. Will you go?” 

“Yes, I'll go,” replied Walter, feeling great- 
ly flattered by the confidential manner of Julius 
who had also cooled his desire to see the rest of 
the play by exciting his curiosity to see the in 
side of “ My Aunt’s,” as Julius and his friends 
had nained the salocn where they often spent 
their evenings. Ps 

This saloon was one of those places, of which 
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there are too many in all large cities, that are 
visited by young lads for the purpose of playing 
cards, billiards, ten-pins, and other games of 
chance. They are, in fact, “primary” gambling 
schools, in which fast boys are taught to take 
their first steps in the shortest road to ruin. 
Julius and his crew were but too well taught 
in this school already; and though Walter and 
_ Hugh were much their juniors, yet Walter, be- 
ing a nephew to the employer of Julius, they 
were willing to admit them to their company, 
provided they would walk in their steps. 

As they passed through the vestibule of the 
theatre, the proverb of Uncle Morris flashed into 
Walter’s mind again, “I am making myself a 
sheep,” he mused; “but, never mind, I won’t 
do any thing very bad.” 

Oh, easy Walter! you are not the first easy, 
good-natured boy who has walked over that 
plank into bottomless gulfs of shame and sor- 
row | 

As they emerged into the street in a group, 
laughing and talking as they went, Hugh was 
surprised to see his father coming towards them 
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from Broadway. Shrinking quite into the rear 
of the party, he tugged Walter’s cuff, and whis- 
pered, “‘There’s my Pa! What shall we do?” 

‘fold down your head and pass on,” replied 
Walter, taking his own advice, and drawing his 
down into his coat-collar. 

It was too late, however. The quick ear of 
Mr. Carlton had caught the voice of his son, 
and aided by the row of bright gas-lights in 
front of the building, he saw him quite clearly. 
Placing his hand on his scn’s shoulder, he said— 

‘My son! how came you here at this hour?” 

“Walter and I are out walking with these 
young gentlemen,” replied- Hugh, blushing 
deeply, as the ready lie rolled from his lips. 

“Well, well, you will please finish your walk 
with me now,” said Mr. Cariton. “You and 
Walter can wish your friends good-night.” 

IIugh had spoken hastily, and under the ‘in- 
pulse of fear. He shrunk from confessing that 
he had been to the theatre, and in his haste to 
conccal this sad fact, he had lied—uselessly lied, 
for his father had seen the group come out from 

the building. However, Mr. Carlton said noth 
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ing. He was spending the night in the city, 
and had called at Mr. Stanton’s early in the 
evening, where he learned that the boys were | 
at the oratorio. Having some business to trans- 
act with a friend at a hotel, he had come down 
town, and was crossing over to Centre-street, to 
take an up-town car for the purpose of returning 
to Mr. Stanton’s, to see his son on his return 
from the oratorio. Thus he had stumbled upon 
them as we have described. Sceing that some 
wrong was going on, and grieved that his son 
should lie to him, he walked with them in 
silence to the car, and without asking them 
another question, conducted them back to Mr 
Stanton’s parlor 


CHAPTER Vil. 
Watter’s Wor 1n Dancer. 


‘WELL, boys, how did you enjoy the oratorio?” 
asked Mr. Stanton, after they, with Mr. Carlton, 
had seated themselves round the glowing grate, 
“for a warm before going up to bed,” as Mr. 
Stanton had worded it. 

Walter and Hugh looked at each other as if 
each wanted the other to reply. As neither 
spoke, the old gentleman was puzzled at their 
silence. At last he spoke again, but in a tone 
that seemed to demand a reply— 

“ How did you enjoy the oratorio, Walter?” 

“ Haven’t been to the oratorio, Sir,” said Wal- 
ter, in a low voice, and blushing up to his fore- 
head as he spoke. 

* Haven’t been to the oratorio! Then where 
in the name of Jupiter have you. been, Sir?” 
asked Mr. Stanton, in a sharp tone of voice. 
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“Been to the theatre, Sir,” muttered Walter, 
looking very steadfastly into the fire, and twitch- 
ing his pantaloons very diligently. 

Mr. Stanton looked from one of the boys to 
_ the other, as if he sought to read an explanation 
in their features. They both showed signs of 
confusion, but beyond that he could gather 
nothing from their looks. Then he knitted his 
brow, and said—- 

“Explain yourself, Walter! Tell me how 
you came to go to a theatre instead of the ora- 
torio ?” 

Thus questioned, or as perhaps I ought to say 
commanded, Walter gave his uncle a plain state- 
ment of the whole affair. 

Poor Hugh wilted under his father’s glance 
when Walter concluded his story. Had.he not 
told him they had been “out walking?” Wasn't 
it mean and cowardly to attempt the conceal- 
ment of a fault beneath a falsehood? So Hugh 
felt, and therefore he shrunk from the gaze of 
his father’s eye. 

Mr. Stanton, however, did not take so serious 
a view of the matter as it merited. He was a 
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merry old gentleman, very fond of a joke, and . 
not so conscientious as he ought to have been. 
So he laughed heartily at the conclusion of Wal- 
ter’s story, and observed— 

“That’s just like my Julius. He’s always up 
" to some boyish trick or other. But boys will be 
boys. They must sow their wild oats—eh, Mr. 
Carlton ?” 

“Tm afraid, Sir, such wild oats as lying, de- 
ceiving, and theatre-going will yield a harvest 
which will not be very pleasant to gather. I 
would not trust such a lad with either my money 
or my child.” | 

‘Pooh! Excuse me, Mr. Carlton, but I really 
think you take too serious a view of the matter, 
altogether. Boys will be boys, you know.” 

“ But boys necd not be wicked,” interposed 
Mrs. Stanton, pleased to find that Mr. Carlton 
took the same view of Julius that she did. “Bo 
sides,” she added, “a boy that will lie and de- 
ceive, by way of a joke, will be more than likely 
to lic and deceive, ay, and cheat too, in earnest, 
‘if it suits his plans to do so. I say, with Mr. 
Carlton, Julius is not fit to be trusted.” 
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“Tut, tnt, tut! You don’t like my boy Ju- 
- lius, Mrs. Stanton.” Then addressing Mr. Carl- 
ton, he added, “It’s all prejudice, Sir. Boys will 
be boys—but let us change the subject. What ° 
are {he prospects for next spring’s business, Sir?” 

Thus, for the moment, the boys escaped cen- 
sure. But poor Hugh was sadly troubled when 
his father, rising to go to his hotel, said— 

“Get your trunk packed, my son, and be ready 
to go home with me to-morrow afternoon. I 
will be here at four o’clock with a carriage.” 

“Why so soon, Mr. Carlton?” said Mr. Stan- 
ton. ‘Can’t he stay his. week out?” 

“Excuse me, Sir, but having seen my son 
come out of a theatre, I cannot permit him to 
spend another night away from my roof-tree 
until he learns that pleasure bought at the price 
of lying, deceit, and disobedience, is too dearly 
paid for.” 

Mr. Stanton bowed in silence, and Mr. Carl- 
ton, after bidding adieu to the party, left the 
house, and the boys went to their chamber. 

“TI wish that plaguey Mr. Julius had been up 
Salt river before he got us into thie scrape,” said 
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Hugh to Walter, after they. were snugly “tucked 
up” under the bed-clothes. 

“So do I,” replied Walter; “and yet he is the 
funniest and smartest fellow ever knew. Dick 
Duncan couldn’t hold a candle to him, and he’s , 
ten times smarter than your Guy.” 

‘‘And ten thousand times more wicked,” re- 
sponded Hugh with spirit. He could not bear 
to hear his brother pronounced inferior to Julius 
Tupper. . 

“That’s afact! Julius 2s wicked, I do believe. 
He lies as naturally as he talks; and, I say, 
Hugh,” and here Walter spoke very low, “what 
a sight of money he spends! I wonder if my 
uncle knows how free he is with his cash ?” 

“You don’t think he robs your uncle, do you, 
Walt?” whispered Hugh, shuddering at the idea 
of having been in the society of a thief. 

“ Well—no—I—hope not. But it is queer 
where he gets it all. De paid for our tickets, 
you know, at the Museum, and at the Crystal 
Palace too. Then, those oysters and lemonade 
cost considerable. And I think the box we sat 
in to-night cost him at least five dollars, for I 
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noticed that he gave in tickets for all of us. 
Besides, what lots of six-cent cigars he smokes. 
It’s queer, isn’t it? After all, I like the fellow, 
and maybe it’s all right. He gets a big salary, 
I suppose—but I’m tired to death. Let us go 
to sleep. Good night.” 

“Good night!” said Hugh. 

Was it really a good night with Hugh? Did 
he feel comfortable in view of his conduct during 
the day and evening? Was there no burden on 
his heart as he thought of his having been on that 
forbidden ground, a theatre, of the hasty un- 
truth by which he had tried to deceive his father, 
and of the abrupt close to which his visit was to 
be brought on the morrow? I cannot tell ex- 
actly how he did feel about these things, because 
he never told me. I think, however, that he © 
had quite a millstone on his conscience, because 
he kept sighing and tumbling about the bed so 
long, that Walter, who was not so much troubled 
about his conduct, and who was, withal, very 
sleepy, was disturbed several times by Hugh’s 
unrest, so wuch as to grumble out the question— 

“Why don’t you go sleep, Hugh Q” 
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The next morning Mr. Stanton bade Hugh 
good-by. Hedid not expect to be at home until 
after he had left. Taking the boy by the hand, 
he said— 

“Good-by, my boy. I think your father holds 
the reins a little too tant—but never mind. Too 
taut is better than too loose, and if he can make 
you into as good and honorable a merchant as 
he is himself, you'll have no cause to find fault. 
Good-by !” | 

“‘Good-by, Sir,” replied Hugh, too full of grief 
at the thought of having to go home to say 
more. 

Now, although Mr. Stanton had seemed to 
make light of the deccit practised on him by 
his clerk, yet an impression had been made upon 
his mind quite unfavorable to that dashing 
youth. Mr. Stanton saw that he had becn 
made the subject of a plan to deceive him. 
True, he had called it “a joke,” a “wild oat,”. 
and all that, but his sober judgment told 
him that it indicated qualities in Julius which 
might lead to deceptions of a more serious 
nature. Moreover, various articles of value had 
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been missed from his store of late, the daily cash 
account had now and then been short a dollar 
or two, and, in spite of his very strong prepos- 
session for Julius, he could not get rid of the 
question, “Can a lad who will deliberately plan 
a lie and a deception, be really honest and trust 
worthy?’ It would force itself upon his judg- 
ment. Indeed, it, rang in his ears all the way 
down town. It awakened a feeling, of all others 
most hateful to his confiding nature—a suspi- 
cion of his clerk’s honesty. 

_ Of course, this feeling made the old merchant. 
restless, unhappy, and stern. He called Julius 
into his private office, and said— 

“Mr. Tupper, I am not pleased with your 
trickiness about the oratorio. You meant thea- 
tre. Why did you not say theatre at once, and 
not resort to a sneakish lie? You will not call 
at my house again, until I'send fur you. You 
can now retire to your desk.” 

Julius, whose impudence was equal to his 
self-conceit, bore this severe rebuke of his em- 
ployer with unblushing cheeks. Presuming on 
the liberty of remark which the good-natured 
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merchant had so long indulged him in, he put 
on a most provoking smile, and said— 

‘You won’t condemn a fellow unheard, will 
you, Mr. Stanton ?” 

This coolness excited the merchant to furious 
anger. Rising from his seat, and pointing to 
the door, he said, in a voice of command, which 
showed that he would not be trifled with— 

“Retire, you young scoundrel, to your desk! 
Retire, I say, or Pll kick you out of my office!” 

This unexpected retort made Julius turn pale 
and red by turns. His eyes burned with rage, 
and, with a frown of hate upon his lip and brow, 
he left the room, muttering to himself— 

“A young scoundrel, eh? If I don’t have 
my revenge on the old curmudgeon for that, 
then my name isn’t Julius Tupper!” 

Foolish Julius! Had he been angry with 
himself for the deceit practised upon his kind 
employer, and for the vices which were flourish- 
ing like noxious weeds in his heart and life, he 
would have saved himself from the ruin which 
yawned at his feet like a gulf of a depth no 
eye could fathom. How far he blamed himself 
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you may judge by the remark he made to his 
friend Jack Eaton, when they met at the board 
ing-house, at noon. . 

“Jack,” said he, “I’m most terribly savage 
to-day.” 

“ Are you, Mr. Wolf? Pray don’t cat me up! 
But what’s the matter?” 

‘Matter enongh! My old governor called 
me a scoundrel, and ordered me out of his 
office.” 

° “Ah, did he? What made the old buck so 
wrathy ?” 

Julius gave Eaton an account of the whole 
inatter, closing his statement by saying— 

“Tl make the old curmudgeon smart for it, 
see if I don’t. And as to that green nephew of 
his, Pll teach him something that’ make his 
uncle ashamed of him. I tell you what it is, 
Jack Eaton, this child won’t be trampled on for 
nothing.” | 

“No, I guess he’d feel the nails in the boots 
that trampled him—but the bell rings for din- 
ner. Bottle up your wrath for the present, and 
let’s go and give the old lady’s turkey Jessie 
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Maybe you'll feel better after eating a good din- 
ner,” and without waiting for his friend, Master 
Eaton walked down stairs, whistling Hail Co- 
lumbia. 

During that morning, Walter and Hugh felt 
so dispirited about the latter’s departure, that 
for a long time after breakfast they moped 
1ound the parlors in silence, or sat down and 
vented their spleen by grumbling about Mr. 
Carlton’s strictness. At length Hugh said— 

“ Walt, what will your folks say when they 
find I’ve come home without you?” 

“Sure enough! that’s well thought of, Hugh. 
I must write them a letter for you to take.” 

“What will you tell them, Walter?” 

‘C Well, there’s no use in writing lies about it, 
Hugh, because you know your pious father will 
le sure to tell them all about it. So I shall tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, as my father often says.” 

“What, about going to the theatre, and all? 
Won’t your mother send fur you, if you do?” 

“Can't help it, Hugh. Ill make a clean 
breast of it. Besides, ’m not so much to blame 
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about it. That flyaway of a Julius cheated me 
into going, and a fellow couldn’t very well leave 
after he got in, could he?” 

“No; and then you didn’t lie about it as I did, 
Walt. I don’t see what made me tell my father 
we had been for a walk. I felt sorry directly 
after I had said it.” 

“Well, it’s no use crying for spilled -milk, 
Hugh, and I think you had better tell your 
father just how it happened. Lying is a mean 
business anyhow, and it ain’t no use to tell a 
second lie to hide a first one. But I guess I'll 
write my letter now while you pack your trunk. 
Plague it! how sorry I am you've got to go!” 

Thus did the good and evil which were 
strangely mixed in the character of Walter dis- 
play themselves. He easily excused himself 
from much blame because Julius had been his 
tempter. He forgot, however, that he had given 
aid to Julius by entering so readily into his 
feelings, by wishing to be acquainted with his 
friends, and by consenting to take a step after 
learning that Julius had so coolly and impu- 
dently deceived his uncle. Walter’s first fault 
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in the affair was in not recoiling from the bad 
spirit of Julius when boasting of his evil exploits. 
Ifis second fault was, that he did not refuse to 
stir a step when he discovered the cheat which 
Julius had practised on his uncle about the 
oratorio. But Walter was not in the habit of 
studying his own conduct, and so he was easily 
satisfied with himself, especially as he knew he 
did not mean to be a really bad boy. 

Hence the letter was written to his father and 
mother, putting the blame of his visits to the 
saloon of the museum, and to the other theatre, 
upon Julius—where, indeed, it chiefly belonged— 
and promising not to go to either place again. 

Hugh took the letter, and at four o’clock left 
for home with his father. 

Walter felt lonely enough after Hugh was 
gone. Drawing his uncle’s big chair up to the 
glowing fire, he buried himself in its deep re- 
cesses, and tried to go to sleep. His aunt came 
in, however, and roused him up. 

The good lady wanted to learn all she could 
about Julius. Walter was easily led to tell all he 
had seen in him and all he had heard him say, in 
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reply to his aunt’s inquiries. Indeed, such was 
his admiration of some things in the manners of 
Julius, that Mrs. Stanton soon saw that, despite 
his great faults, he was a sort of hero in her 
nephew’s eyes. 

“YT don’t like him for lying to uncle,” said 
Walter; “ but then he is so much like a man, so 
funny, and so free with his money, that I can’t 
help liking him, ea IT hope uncle will let him 
take me out again.” 

“So free with his money!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Stanton, who caught in that remark a glimpse 
of things she had long dreaded. “ What makes 
you think so, my dear?” 

“ Because I saw him spend it, Aunt,” and then 
Walter told all about the sums spent by Julius 
while in company with Walter and Hugh. 

Mrs. Stanton sighed, for she knew that Julius, 
being a junior clerk, had a small salary. Dut, 
without hinting the exact nature of her suspi- 
cions to Walter, she replied— 

“T fear Julius is a very bad lad, and not a fit 
companion for you. I must have a serious talk 
about him with Mr. Stanton. Promise me, my 
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dear, not to go out with him again, without 
your uncle’s or my consent.” 

Walter made the required promise. He did 
it quite readily too. Ie thought his uncle would 
not be likely to deny him the company of a lad 
whom he should never have known but for him. 
- Besides, he was just then out of humor with Ju- 
lius for having led him into the scrape which 
had cost him the society of his friend Hugh. I 
wish I could add that the conduct of Julius, and 
the bold, bad manners of his associates, had 
wholly brokea the spell which his free and easy 
ways had thrown over Walter’s mind. But I 
cannot say this, because beneath the ill-humor 
of the moment there still lurked a half-slumber- 
ing desire to know something more of the dan- 
gerous pleasures which Julius and his party 
were so eagerly following. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WALTER AND Is WoLtr TRAPPED. 


As Mr. Stanton had forbidden Julius to call 
at his house again, Walter saw no more of that 
fast lad until Sunday. Being at church with 
his uncle in the morning, he was asked by the 
superintendent “to step in and look at the Sun- 
day-school in the afternoon,” which he promised 
to do. 

Filled with this purpose, the boy hurried 
through dinner, and at two o’clock was tripping 
along the sidewalk on his way to the church. 
But just a3 he entered the avenue from Tenth- 
street, he met Master Julius sporting a cigar 
and a cane in the most approved style of Young 
America. He stopped, took his cigar from his 
month, offered his hand, and said— 

“ Ah, Walter, my hearty, is that you? Glad 
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to see you. I strolled up this way on purpose - 
to find you. How are you?” 

“Very well, I thank you,” replied Walter, 
with a little coolness, and thinking, as he spoke, 
of his promise to his aunt. 

Without appearing to notice his constraint, 
Julius twirled his cane and remarked, “ Splendid 
day, isn’t it? Suppose you stroll down the ave- 
nue a piece. I want to talk with you.” 

“J—,I—, ?m—. Well, Pll go a little way 
with you,” said Walter. 

He was going to say, “I’m going to see the 
Sunday-school at Uncle Stanton’s church,” but 
a sudden fear of being laughed at by his com- 
panion checked him, and he yielded just when 
he ought to have been firm. Alas, poor Wal- 
ter! that moment of moral cowardice was the 
costliest moment of his young life. 

With an ease of manner peculiar to himself, 
Julius amused Walter with an account of a 
“srand bit of fun” in which he had shared the 
night before. This “bit of fun” was nothing 
but the stale and stupid trick which idle lads 
have been in the habit of playing, from time im- 
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memorial—tying a string to a bell-pull late at 
night, and watching the wonder and vexation 
of the inmates of the house from some secure 
retreat. 

But stupid as was the trick, Julius garnished 
his account of it with so many queer sayings 
and descriptions, that Walter laughed until the 
tears ran from his eyes. The spell of the wicked 
clerk was over him again. Still, when the story 
was ended, he made a faint effort to extricate 
himself, and stopping, said— 

“T guess I can’t go any farther, Julius. I— 
I have an engagement.” 

“An engagement, eh? who with, Walt?” 

“Well—no matter who with, but I promised 
to meet some one at two o'clock,” replied Wal- 
ter, still ashamed to confess that he was going 
to Sunday-school when Julius met him. 

“It’s past two now, so your engagement’s 
broke any way. Come, walk down town with 
me. Our fellows have taken quite a fancy to 
you; so have I. And since the old governor’s 
got mad with me for that little joke I played 
on him, and won’t let me come to his house any 
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more, this is the last chance I shall have to see 
you, because, you know, you’re going home in 
a day ortwo. So just let your engagement take 
eare of itself, and go with me.” 

“ve half a mind to,” said Walter, feeling 
flattered by the value which Julius and his 
friends seemed to sct on his society. 

“That’s right. I always said you were a 
trump.” 

“T don’t know, on second thought, that I 
ought to go,” said Walter, interrupting his com- 
panion. This “second thought” was the recol- 
lection of his promise to Mrs. Stanton. 

“Let your second thought go to Salt River ; 
you come with me, and I'll show you something 
that nobody ever saw before, or will ever see 
again after I have shown it to you.” 

This appeal to Walter’s curiosity put hia prom- 
ise out of his mind for the moment. Laughing 
heartily, he replied— 

“You're joking, Mr. Julius. How can you 
show me what nobody ever saw? Ha, ha, ha!” 

“T tell you [ ain’t joking a bit. On my honor, 
Pll show you something that neither I nor any- 
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body else ever saw, or ever will see again after 
I show it to you.” 

“Well, show it to me now and I will go with 
you,” said Walter, whose faith in the honor of 
Julius was not very strong. How could it be? 
Had not Julins shown himself to be one of the 
most accomplished of liars ? 

“Oh, very well. If you can’t trust my word 
till we get down town, I don’t want your com- 
pany. So, good-by, Mr. Spooks.” 

With these words, spoken with a tone and an 
air in which contempt was mixed with seeming 
anger, Julius began walking down the avenue. 
Now, then, was Walter’s second clear oppor- 
tunity to escape from the wiles of the evil-minded 
lad who sought.to corrupt him. A little manly 
resentment at the term of contempt applied to 
him, and a moment’s thought of the claims of 
honor and duty, would have sent him with quick 
steps to the Sunday-school. But Walter’s will 
was easily turned in a wrong direction, and look- 
ing at the term “ Spooks” in the light of a defi- 
ance rather than‘an insult, desirous of seeing the 


gay friends of Julius once more, and feeling very 
x 
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curious to see that wonderful object which no- 
body had ever seen, he trod upon his sense of 
right and followed his tempter, saying— 
“Here, Julius, don’t be in a hurry, [ll go.” 
“Come along then, quick! I can’t waste any 
more time bothering with you. My chums will 
be gone before I get to 


’*g corner, where I 
promised to meet them at half-past two. Come, 
hurry up!” 

Julius said this without slacking the quick 
walk into which he had broken. Walter had 
to almost run to keep near enough to hear all 
he said. But when he was fairly up with him, 
Julius slackened his pace, and then they strolled 
along the avenue at thcir leisure. 

Julius took care to keep Walter from think- 
ing about going back, by pouring out a torrent 
of talk, which was well sprinkled with those 
slang phrasés of which he, like most lads who 
give themselves up to idle ways, was very fond. 
As usual, he was the hero of stories of fun and 
frolic, which made Walter open his eyes with 
wonder, and caused him to look upon Julius as 
a prodigy, whom a country boy like himself 
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might well envy. And yet, if I am rightly in- 
formed—and I think I am—there were several 
moments during the walk down town, in which 
tke venerable figure of Uncle Morris stood be- 
fore his mind, saying, “ He that makes himself a 
sheep shall be eaten by the wolf!” And in those 
same moments an inward voice whispered— 

“Walter, this is Sunday. You ought not to 
be here, but at the Sunday-school, where you 
promised to be. Walter, you promised your 
aunt not to keep company with this lad again, 
without permission. You are not a boy of 
honor. Walter, you are being led like a sheep 
by a boy who is the wolf that will devour you. 
Walter, Walter! you are doing wrong! What 
would your mother say? Walter, go back! go 
back !” | 

Walter did not talk with this voice, because 
he kuew it would lead him out of the path in 
which he now chose to walk, lead whither it 
would. So he put the voice to silence by giving 
his attention more closely than before to the idle 
tales of his companion. 

After walking some twenty minutes, the boys 
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, took a cross-street from the. avenue, towards 
Broadway. As they sauntered along, they at 
length saw three lads standing in the sunshine, 
under a low wall which ran back from a corner 
store 

- “There are our fellows!” cried Julius, point- 
ing to the group. | 

“So they are!” exclaimed Walter, after gazing 
at them a moment or two. “I see Jack Eaton 
and Lem Bruce rubbing their hands together. 
Yes, and there’s Don Preston trying to spring 
up to the top of that wall!” | 

| ‘They see us!” said Julius. “Just hear Lem 
Bruce’s crow! You haven’ta rooster at—what’s 
the name of your place ?” 

“Duncanville,” suggested Walter. 

“Yes, Duncanville. Well, you haven’t a 
rooster in Duncanville that can crow better than 
Im. Don’t he do it fine?” 

Julius was nearly correct about the crowing. 
Young Bruce was imitating the king of the barn- - 
yard with a fidelity that, had the task been wor- | 
thy either of himself or the day, would have mer- 
ited approval. But for my part, I can see nothing 
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manly or worthy of praise in imitating the voices 
of the brute creation. On a Sunday, and in a 
public street, it is positively odious. 

But it pleased Walter nevertheless, for, having 
taken leave of the inward voice, he had begun 
to lose sight of the distinction between right and 
wrong. He was in the way of evil, and hie eyes 
were blinded. 

“Yes,” said he in reply to Julius, “he does 
do it first-rate. I wish he would tell me how he 
does it.” 

After these idle lads had greeted each other, 
and had exchanged a running fire of silly phrases, 
which passed current among them for wit, Wal- 
ter touched Julius on the arm and said— 

“Now show me that wonderful thing you 
spoke of a little while ago.” 

“ Ha, ha! I'd forgot all about it.” Then turn- 
ing towards the others, he added—“ Look here, 
gentlemen, I promised to show my friend from 
the country something which no one ever saw 
before, and never will see again. Would you 
like to see it too?” 

“That’s what I call gammon,” observed Bruce, 
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~ “Look here, Jule,” said young Eaton, putting 
his finger to his eye, “do you see any green 
here?” 

*‘ He’s been stuffing the greenhorn, and now 
he wants to stuff us. But we ain’t green—are 
we, lads?” said Donald, vangning ironically at 
Walter. 

“JT rather guess the green is pretty much 
worked out of us, and that we can see as far 
into a millstone as any other three fellows in 
Gotham,” replied young Bruce. 

“Well, I shall think there’s a little green left in 
you all yet,” retorted Julius, “if you say I can’t 
show you what nobody ever saw before, and 
never will see again. I can do that very thing, 
and no mistake. What will you bet me I 
can’t?” 

This challenge to bet led to the offer of vari- 
ous odds. Finally, these three bad boys agreed 
to pay for an oyster supper for the party that 
very evening, if Julius kept his promise. If he 
failed, he was to pay it himself. This point set- 
tled he stepped up to a fruit-seller’s stand at 
the corner, and bought a few pennyworth of 
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almonds. Then standing with the group around 
him close to thé wall, he broke an almond-shell, 
and holding up the kernel, said— 

‘Did anybody ever see this before ?” 

“No.” 

Then putting it into his mouth, he ate it up, 
and asked, with a roguish twinkle in his eye— 

“Will anybody ever see it again—eh, boys?” 

“ Hoaxed, and no mistake!” exclaimed young 
Katon. ‘ Boys, we are in for the oyster supper.” 

“That’s so! Jule caught us napping this time,” 
said Lemuel Bruce. 

“Didn’t I tell you there was some green left 
in you?” asked Julius, bursting into a loud 
laugh, in which the whole party joined most 
heartily. As for Walter, he was wonderfully 
delighted, and looked upon Julius as he would 
‘upon a magician. Had he known that the hoax 
Julius had played off on the boys was as old as 
his grandfather, he would not have lavished so 
much wonder on his hero. 

Donald Preston, who prided himself more on _ 
ais agility than on his wit, now resumed his 
vttempts to spring upon the coping of the wall, 
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aided by his hands and toes only. Having ac- 
complished this feat, he challenged the others 
to try it too. They did, and though it some- 
what interfered with their pride of dress, yet, 1s 
they said they would do any thing for fun, they 
were soon seated in a row along the top of the 
wall, Unwilling to be left alone, Walter ac- — 
cepted the help of Donald Preston’s hand, and 
~ took his place with the rest. | 

Now these idle fellows began to banter and 
challenge each other to do various other feats. 
First, they ran along the coping, then they 
walked backwards on it, and finally, Jack Eaton 
dared them to follow him. 

They accepted his sae agreeing that he 
who first backed out should pay for that oyster 
supper. Walter declined—wondering that such 
gayly dressed lads should play such boyish 
tricks. Seated on the wall, he watched them 
play this game of “follow your leader,” laugh- 
ing, and yet inwardly fearing that no good 
would come out of it. 

Young Eaton was piqued at Julius on account 
of the hoax he had played off upon them, and 
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he was determined to venture on something from 
which Julius, who was the proudest and gayest 
of the band, would be likely to shrink, and so 
njyake him pay for the supper. 

Filled with this purpose, he dropped from the 
wall into the yard it protected. The others fol- 
lowed him. Then he ran round and round the 
yard. Next he plunged down the steps of the 
cellar. To his surprise the doors yielded to his 
push, and into the cellar he went, followed by 
the others. Julius, who was last in the string, 
seeing him take this daring and dangerous step, 
ran back and said to Walter— 

“Walt, if you see a policeman coming, give a 
long, low whistle, will you?” 

Yes.” 7 

“ Hey, hey, Julius! Do you back out?” said 
young Eaton, who, having missed Julius, had 
turned about, and led his followers back into 
the yard to ask this question. | 

“Back out? Not I!” replied Julius, with 
some spirit. ‘“T can go anywhere that you have 
pluck enough to venture, Master Jack Eaton.” 

“We'll see about that,” retorted the chal- 
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lenger, as he plunged down the cellar steps once 
more. 

It was strange and foolish sport for lads of 
their mettle. But the spirit of foolhardiness 
was upon them. They followed young Eaton 
about that cellar, round and round again, jump- 
ing over bales, leaping over barrels, climbing 
over hogsheads, until he bounded up the stair- 
way, leading into the store above. Julius hesi- 
tated at this point, for he knew there was dan- 
ger of their being arrested as thieves, if found 
there. But young Eaton, seeing him pause, 
said, from the top of the stairs— 

“Do you back out, Julius?” 

“Never!” he shouted, his pride conquering 
his fear. 

On they went, again round and round the store, 
now leaping the counters, then peeping into 
drawers,—doing, in short, every thing that the 
ingenuity of their leader suggested they would 
not do. At last, Eaton began to move slowly, 
conceding to himself that they would do any 
thing he dared to do, or go anywhere whither 
he had daring enough to lead. Yielding to this 
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conviction, he was about to leave the store, 
when, just as the great Tempter would have it, 
his eye lighted on the business-desk of the house. 
He tried it. The lid came up at his touch. A 
box full of cents met his eye. He scized a 
handful and put them in his pocket. The rest 
hesitated. | 

“Do you back out, lads?” he queried. 

It was enough. They followed his lead, each 
taking a handful of the cents, not for the sake 
of their value, but by way of daring to do what 
their leader did, and with the intention of re- 
turning them to the box whenever this game of 
follow your leader should end. 

Young Eaton had now done all he could 
think of, and there had been no backing out. 
Yet he led them on down to the cellar again, 
and up into the yard, thinking that if nothing 
new occurred to him, he would give it up, and 
pronounce them all game fellows. But, alas 
for his purposes! no sooner did he step into the 
yard, than two policemen presented themselves 
One of them seized him by the collar. The 
other grasped Lemuel Bruce. Both called on 
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the other two to surrender, which they did with- 
_ out a word or astruggle. In avery few seconds 
these idle lads were handcuffed in pairs, and led 
out by the yard-gate into the street. There they 
saw Walter, pale and trembling, in charge of 
third policeman. In spite of all their protesta- 
tions, they were quickly marched off to the sta- 
tion-house, and locked up in dreary cells. 

This sudden arrest had been brought about 
through a policeman, who, having seen them 
from a distance seated on the wall, had watched 
them. As soon as they leaped into the yard, 
he called two others to his aid, and then having 
quietly commanded Walter to come down from 
his perch, had scaled the wall and seized the 
others. Thus did the folly of these foolish Sab- 
bath-breaking lads plunge them into a most 

~ serious calamity. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
How Watter aot Home AGAIN. 


THERE was a general inquiry at Mr. Stanton’s 
at the close of the afternoon for Walter. When 
the gas was lighted, the old gentleman was 
standing at the window, peering into the gloom 
without, and saying— 

‘Dear me, where can the boy be? He ought 
to have been in an hour ago.” 

When the servant went to the window to shut 
the blinds and lower the curtains, the old mer- 
chant moved slowly away to his arm-chair, wear- 
ing an anxious-looking face. Turning to his 
wife; who concealed under a calm exterior a 
heart full of concern, he said— 

“What do you think, my dear? Where can 
that boy be?” 

“ Tie may be gone home to tea with Mr. ——, 
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who seemed to take to him this morning very 
strongly. I hope it may be so. But I fcar he 
has fallen in with our Julius, and wandered off 
with him to some of his Sabbath haunts.” 

“Tut, tut. There, you are lugging in that boy 
Julius again. I really believe you hate that 
lad,” said Mr. Stanton, quite testily; yet the 
same fear had arisen in his own breast, though 
he was not willing to admit it. 

‘“T don’t hate Julius, husband, but I mistrusi 
him. He is a bad lad, with whom our nephew 
ought not to associate—no, not for an hour,” re- 
plied Mrs. Stanton, with a manner so quiet and 
decided that her husband thought it best to 
' make no reply. 

Presently the tea-bell rang, and Walter had 
not come in. The merchant and his wife ate 
almost silently. After tea, a servant was sent 
to Mr. ’s to inquire if Walter was there, and 
if he had been at the Sunday-school that after- 
noon. Of course, he reported that Mr. had 
not seen the boy at all. This increased their 


concern, and feeling too uneasy to go to church, 
they spent the next honr or two vainly listening 
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sto the footsteps of the passers by, and hoping to 
hear the bell announce Walter’s coming. 

At last the clock struck nine. Mr. Stanton 
rose from his chair and began to button up his 
coat, saying— 

“T can’t stand this suspense any longer.” 

“What are you going to do, my dear?” ask- 
ed his wife. 

“Do! Why, I'm going to the place where 
Julius boards, to see if Walter has been there, 
or if Julius knows any thing about him.” 

A faint smile playing round the good lady’s 
lips for a moment, told that she was pleased to 
see her husband’s fears taking what she thought- 
to be aright direction, in spite of his boasted 
confidence in his clerk. But the smile quickly 
gave place to an expression of deep anxiety, as 
she said— , 

“T dislike very much to have you go out this 
cold evening, but Walter must be found, if pos- 
sible, and I can imagine no one but Julius to be 
at all likely to know where he is. -My instincts 
deceive me, if our dear boy was not led off this 
afternoon by that idle fellow.” 
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Mi. Stanton was soon equipped in his stout 
overcoat, and armed with his trusty cane. Not 
knowing whither his search might lead, he went 
directly to a stable, and stepping into a hack, 
drove rapidly down town, to the house where 
Julius boarded. | | 

As the reader knows, he could get no infor- 
mation there beyond the fact that Julius had left 
the house directly after dinner. When asked at 
what hour he was likely to return, the saa 
shook her head, and replied— 

“‘That’s impossible to tell, Sir. The young 
gentleman keeps very late hours—too late for 
his good, Sir.” 

“‘ Has he any associates boarding here?” ask- 
ed Mr. Stanton, shrugging his shoulders, on 
hearing that his clerk kept late hours. | 

“Yes. He is very intimate with his room- 
mate, a Mr. Eaton.” 

‘Ts he at home?” 

The landlady sent a servant up to young Ea- 
ton’s room, who reported that he was not there. 

Finding that nothing was to be learned, nor . 
any thing gained by waiting at the boarding: 
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house, Mr. Stanton returned to his carriage, 
ordering the coachman to drive home. His 
anxiety for Walter now amounted to distress. 
Where the boy could be he could scarcely con- 
ecive. His worst fear was, that Julius had met 
and taken him for a drive to some of those places 
of resort for rivtous lads and lovers of forbidden 
pleasures, which abounded in the suburbs of the 
city. He was the more troubled about it, be- 
cause he, in the fulness of his trust in Julius, 
and of his desire to make Walter’s visit pleasant, 
had brought them together. But now his con- 
fidence was fast giving way, and he began to 
fear that it had been sadly abused. 

“Has Walter returned?” was his first ques- 
tion, when the servant opened the door of his 
residence. 

“6 No, Sir.” 

‘Tell Mrs. Stanton I will be back in an hour,” 
said he, going down the steps again, and reseat- 
ing himself in his carriage. 

‘Where shall I drive now, Sir?” ‘asked the 
coachman. 

“To No. — Broadway.” 

9 
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This. “ No. — Broadway” was the saloon at 
which Julius and his cronies spent thcir even- 
ings. Only the day before, a brother merchant, 
with whose business young Bruce was connect- 
ed, had informed him that this house was the 
resort of a gang of idle clerks; that their boys 
belonged to this gang, and that they needed 
looking after, because the house had a bad 
name. It had suddenly occurred to Mr. Stan- 
ton that, possibly, his nephew might be there, 
and thither he was now riding. 

Again he was disappointed.. Among the 
crowd of gay youths in that gilded saloon, he saw 
some who shrunk from his gaze, for they knew 
him; and they knew, too, that he was surprised 
to see them there. But neither Julius nor his 
cronies were there. They had not been present 
that day, though they had promised to be there 
that evening, one of the “markers” said. 

‘Was that Julius Tupper you were speaking 
of?” inquired a man who had come into the 
room while Mr. Stanton was questioning the 
“ marker.” 

“Yes, Sir. Do you know where he is?” 
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“He’s safe enough,” said the man, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘ He’s locked up in the jug.” 

Now jug is a word which low and vulgar 
people use for jazz. Mr. Stanton knew this, and 
of course the man’s news alarmed him greatly. 
On further questioning him, he found that he 
was a reporter for a daily paper, and had learn- - 
ed the facts about the arrest of Julius and four 
other lads at the station-house, where they were 
confined. After thanking the reporter for this 
evil news, he left the place and drove directly 
to the station-house. 

Mr. Stanton was confounded. ‘“ Arrested for 
burglary! My Julius a burglar!” he muttered 
to himself. ‘Impossible! Can Walter be one 
of the others? My nephew a robber! Tut, tut! 
It can’t be. There’s some mistake about it. 
Burglary! burglary! It’s an ugly word. J 
don’t believe a word about it. Julius may be 
gay, but he isn’t a thief. And my nephew— 
Faugh!” It is impossible!” . 

In these and similar words did the merchant 
give vent to the pent-up agony of his mind. 
His suspense was painful to endure. He could 
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_ searcely sit quietly in the carriage. Yet all his 
suffering was caused chiefly by the wrong-doing 
of others. I say chiefly because he was some- 
what blameworthy for the loose reins by which 
he had held his clerk. Still, it is true that Julius 
and Walter had pointed the javelins which 
wounded his breast. 

When he arrived at the station-house, he was 
recognized by the officer in charge, who gave 
him the policeman’s statement of the arrest. 
After hearing this account, he requested permis- 
sion to see Walter, which was readily granted. 

Poor Walter! what a change the last few 
hours had wrought in his looks! When he left 
his uncle’s door, his head was erect, his eyes 
bright, hi: look joyous, and his step elastic. 
Now he came into the office of the station-house 
with head bowed down, eyes red and swollen 
with weeping, an expression of unmixed woe in 
his features, and his steps slow and heavy. Then 
he was the type of a gladsome, innocent boy; 
now he looked like a criminal—albeit, so far as 
the crime charged upon him was concerned, he 
was more sinned against than sinning. Still, he 
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knew he had brought himself into his false and 
disgraceful position by his own act, and there- 
fore he was overwhelmed. 

Mr. Stanton gazed upon the grief-stricken boy 
with amazement and sorrow. His heart swelled 
with grief; and tears rolled down his checks, 
as, with a choked voice, he said— 

“Walter, my boy!” 

Walter looked up, and seeing his uncle, burst 
into a fit of violent weeping—sobbed “O Uncte 
Stanton!” and flung himself into the merchant's 
arms. And there, with hidden face, he wept as 
if his young heart was breaking. 

After awhile he became somewhat calm. Then 
his uncle drew from him an account of the af- 
fair which had led to his arrest; after hearing 
which his uncle said— 

“ Tt’s an awkward business; but not so bad as 
it might be. There was no real burglary about 
it after all—was there, Mr. Officer ?” 

“Tt seems not, according to this boy’s story; 
but the boys—not this one—actually robbed the 
store of some money, which was found on their 
persons.” 
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Of this fact Walter knew nothing, because he 
was outside, on the wall, while his party was in 
the store. The officer told Mr. Stanton that a 
number of copper cents were found in the pock- 
ets of the four other boys, which the owners of 
the store—whom he had seen—said they could 
identify by certain marks placed upon them for 
a particular purpose. 

“That looks ugly for them,” said Mr. Stanton ; 
“but I must get my nephew out of this place 
to-night, by some means or other.” 

Then, after consulting with the officer, he sal- 
lied forth in search of a magistrate and the al- 
‘derman of the ward, with whom he was well 
acquainted. By their aid, Walter was at length 
released, on his uncle’s bail. But it was nearly 
midnight before they reached Mr. Stanton’s 
residence. 

His aunt received him with a gentleness of 
manner almost equal to his mother’s. With 
yreat kindness she forebore to ask either him or 
her husband any questions, for she saw by the 
manner of both that something painful had 
taken place. So, afte. offering him refreshments, 
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ul which he was too sad to partake, and seeing 
him well warmed by the parlor fire, she kissed 
him with great affection, and sent him to his 
chamber. 

Poor Walter was so worn with grief and fa- 
tigue that he soon fell into asleep which was 
far from refreshing. His dreams were filled 
with images of policemen, handcuffs, jails, and 
prisoners. More than once his father, mother, and 
sister, with good old Uncle Morris and his wise 
but homely sayings, appeared to him in his vis- 
ions; and more than once he woke sobbing, and 
dreaming that he was rushing into his mother’s 
arms. Hence, when the breakfast-bell rang the 
next morning, he arose unrested and unrefreshed. 

At the breakfast-table his uncle told him to 
get his trunk packed, “for,” said he, “I hope to 
deliver you safe and sound this evening into the 
hands of your father and mother.” 

“Shall I really go to Duncanville to-day ?” 
asked Walter. He had been in dread lest he 
should have to go back to the station-house 
again, and going home so soon was more than 
he had dared to hope for. 
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“T will do my best to pHnE it about,” replied 
Mr. Stanton. 

‘Thank you, dear Uncle!” said Walter, with 
tears. Then leaving his chair, he went to Mr. 
Stanton, put his arm around his neck, and, in 
very humble tones, said— 

“ Will you forgive me, dear Uncle, for not go- 
ing to Sunday-school, as I promised, yesterday ?” 

“Yes, yes, I forgive you, boy, with all my 
heart,” replied the merchant, vainly trying to 
keep down the emotions which his nephew’s 
penitence stirred up in his heart. 

Walter crossed over to his aunt’s chair, and 
looking at her through his tears, said— 

“And will you forgive me, too, dear Aunt, for 
breaking my promise not to walk with Julius 
without permission ?” | 

Mrs. Stanton embraced him very tenderly, 
and in words of love and tenderness assured him 
of her forgiveness, and her confidence that he 
would not repeat the offence. 

“You may be sure of that, Mrs. Stanton,” 
said the merchant. He won’t have the chance 
for some time to come, at any rate. I’m greatly 
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mistaken if Master Julius don’t get sent to jail 
long enough to repent at leisure over the wild 
life he’s been living this year past. But I must 
go now. Walter, don’t leave the house intil I 
eome for you.” 

Walter promised. Mr. Stanton left. He vis- 
ited the judge of the police court and the own- 
ers of the store. He procured an interview be- 
tween the latter and Julius. In short, he did all 
that could be done to satisfy all parties that no 
burglary was intended by the young madcaps, 
who, in the spirit of daring and folly, had pushed 
their way into the store, which, by neglect, had 
been left so insecure as to invite their entrance. - 
So effectual were these efforts, that the judge 
dismissed Walter—whom Mr. Stanton produced 
in the police court—with a reprimand, and Ict 
the others off with a month’s imprisonment. 

Tl news has swift pinions: hence the ac- 
count of Walter’s arrest reached Duncanville 
early on Monday morning, by means of the 
morning papers. The names of the alleged 
burglars were given, with the statement of their 
arrest. This ill-omened paragraph filled Dun- 
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canville with excitement. “ Walter Sherwood 
is in jail! Walter Sherwood is in prison for 
burglary !” flew from lip to lip, until that usually 
quiet village was all astir with wonder and curi- 
osity. Hugh Carlton, having known Julius and 
the others, was suddenly exalted into the posi- 
tion of a hero. All the boys questioned him; 
and he, vain of his importance, freely enlarged 
on the freedom with which he had seen Julius 
spend his money. “I thought he was a thief,” 
said Hugh, “but I don’t believe he got Walter 
to help him rob. There must be some mistake 
about that.” 3 

But the place where the blow struck hardest, 
was Walter’s home. When Mr. Sherwood read 
the terrible: paragraph, a mist seemed to cover 
his eyes, and he sat for a moment or two ii 
apeechless agony. 

“What ails you, my dear?” asked his wife, 
rising in a fright, and going to his side. 

“Our Walter is arrested for burglary!” re- 
plied he, as soon as he recovered his speech. 

“ It’s impossible!” said Mrs. Sherwood, greedi- 
ly devonring the paragraph with her eyes, al- 
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though every word burned its way like fire intc 
her heart. Having read it through, she cried— 
“Oh, my poor boy!” And fell fainting into her 
husband’s arms. 

Poor Carrie, too, felt her full share of the 
woe which Walter’s wrong-doing had poured 
into the household. It was only Walter that 
had erred, but all the family suffered for his 
folly. 

That he might know the worst, Mr. Sherwood 
took the noonday train for the city. When he 
reached his brother’s house the case was settled, 
and Walter, greatly relieved, was seated next 
to his uncle at the dinner-table. The father’s 


mind was soon unburdened of its heaviest load. - 


His son was not a burglar, nor in prison now. 
This greatly comforted him. But his son had 
chosen to be a companion of the wicked, and 
had thereby been suspected of crime. This 
troubled him. Still, his gladness was greater 
than his sorrow; and the caress with which ho 
greeted Walter, after learning the facts from his 
brother in the sitting-room, was given with 
much more than his usual tenderness. 
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Great was the joy of Walter’s friends, when 
he arrived in Duncanville that evening with his 
father. His playmates, anxious to hear about 
him, had come down to the station. The sight 
of his face, pressed against the window of the 
car, relieved them at once. 

“Welcome home again! Glad to see you 
once more, Walter! Give us your hand, Walt!” 
Such were the grectings he received from Guy 
Carlton, Richard Duncan, and Norman Butler, 
who met him on the platform of the station- 
house, when he stepped from the cars. 

“My dear, dear boy!” was his mother’s cry, 
as she folded him to her bosom, the moment he 
entered the house. 

“T’m so glad you’ve come,” said Carrie, taking 
his hand as soon as his mother released him, and 
dancing beside him, as they proceeded to the 
parlor. — 

After tea, Walter related the story of his visit 
from beginning toend. His parents, seeing that 
he had been thrown off his guard, owing to the 
manner in which he had become acquainted with 
Julius, both pitied and blamed him. His uncle 
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had erred, and so had he. Mr. Sherwood point: 
ed him to his faults in the affair, and when they 
all bowed around their family altar for prayer, 
both father and mother besought pardon for 
Walter’s past offences, and wisdom to guide and 
grace to keep him in the future. 

“JT think I’m cured of all my love for fast 
boys,” said Walter to himself that night, as he 
closed his eyes and fell into the sweetest sleep 
he had enjoyed since last he slept in that quiet 
little chamber. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Piayine Gaost. 


Ir was some time before Walter could hold 
cp his head and look with unaverted eyes into ° 
the faces of his companions. He could not for- 
get that he had been in jail. True, he had not 
been guilty of any crime, yet the simple fact 
that he had been locked up with criminals, had 
wounded his self-respect. Hence he was at 
times shy, awkward, and embarrassed, for sev- 
eral weeks after his return home. 

“Why is it,” he asked himself one day, “that 
I feel half ashamed to look people in the eye? 
I never felt so before. That plaguey visit to 
New York has made a coward of me. I wish 
that miserable Mr. Julius had been sent to the 
Cannibal Islands before I went to my uncle’s. 
Then I shouldn’t have been lugged off to that 
station-house cell, nor have felt so ashamed as 
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I do when the fellows look at me. But why 
should I be ashamed? I didn’t enter the store. 
I didn’t know the others were going to. No, I 
was only like poor dog Tray, who got a bad 
name because he kept bad company. I won’t 
feel so any more—that I won’t!” 

By such resolves as this, and aided by the 
flight of time, which put the affair further back 
in his memory, Walter began at length to be 
himself again. Yet, whenever he thought of 
the matter, he wished it was possible to blot 
that unfortunate Sabbath from the history of 
his life. ‘ But,” said he, “that can’t be. My 
black Sunday wld remain. Yet there is one 
thing I can do. I can see. to it, that I never 
make another day as black as I did that one. 
Pil try not to, anyway—see if I don’t.” 

Sensible Walter! Will he stick to that reso- 
lution? ‘We shall see. 

The person Walter most dreaded to meet, was 
Uncle Morris. Had he heeded the good old gen- 
tleman’s proverb, that black Sunday would not 
have lain like a big blot on the page of bis life- 
history. Knowing this, he shrunk from coming 
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into the presence of the old man. In fact, he 
dodged round a corner, and refused to go to 
Glen Morris many times to avoid meeting him. 

One day, however, he was busy with Hugh 
in the workshop at Glen Morris, fixing up some 
skates, when Uncle Morris walked in. Walter 
blushed deeply, but was soon relieved by the 
old man’s great kindness. Putting on his bland-— 
est smile, he said— 

*% Ah, Master Walter, how are you? Glad to 
see you at Glen Morris!” Then stepping up to 
the work-bench, he asked, “ What are you work- - 
ing at so busily, boys—eh? Can I heip von?” 

The boys were in need of a higher skill tha: 
their own just then, for they were vainly trying 
to tighten a loose runner in Hugh’s skate. Mr. 
Morris soon helped them out of their difficulty, 
chatting meanwhile so cheerily that Walter 
wondered why he had ever feared to mect him. | 
He did not know that Uncle’ Morris had read 
his feelings, and that he had been watching for 
al opportunity to greet him, and to convince 
* him, by kind words and acts, that, in spite of his 
faults, he still had a friend in Uncle Morris. 
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The only reference made to his New York con- 
duct, was when: the old man left the workshop. 
Placing his hand on Walter’s head, and looking 
at him with unspeakable tenderness, he said— 

“ My dear boy, beware of the stone thou stum 
bledst at before!” 

Having uttered this caution, the import of 
which flashed with the clear light of a diamond 
upon Walter’s mind, Mr. Morris smiled and left 
the shop. 

The month of February was clear and cold. 
There was very little snow, and the ponds being 
deeply frozen, skating became the principal 
sport of the boys at Duncanville. When the 
evenings were moonlit, they were out in large 
numbers on the big pond, until nine o’clock. 
Joe Bunker, always ready to earn an honest 
penny, kept the pond swept, and kindled a 
large fire on a small tongue of land which run 
out nearly to the middle of the pond. Round 
this fire the skaters gathered to rest when tired, 
and to warm their fingers, toes, and noses, when | 
those members began to feel that the embraces of 


the frost-king were more ardent than agreeable 
0 
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One evening, it happened that while Walter, 
Hugh, Guy, Richard, Norman, and Adolphus 
Harding were clustered round the fire, Idle Jem 
and his crew came up to it for the same purpose. 
Now Jem had been trying, for several evenings, 
to get up a skating match between Guy’s party, 
as he named the others, and his own. Guy had 
steadily refused to accept his challenge, and had 
hitherto been backed by all his party, except 
Adolphus Harding and Norman Butler, who 
were in favor, to use Norman’s phrase, of 
sf skating down the ragamuffins.” 

On the present occasion, after shooting nu- 
merous coarse jibes at the “ ’ristocrats,” as 
Noll Crawford called our heroes, Idle Jem 
spaid— 

“I ’spose yer too all-fired proud to race with 
us, because we're poor. But I rather think, 
coine to the right on’t, we’re "bout as good as 
the average on ye, anyway yer can fix it. Now 
I give yer all a fair challenge to skate with us 
from this point over the springs, down to the 
south end of the pond and back to old Timber 
toe’s wharf. What do yer say to that, Mister 
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Guy? I say you dare not venture over tho 
springs.” 

“JT say we do dare/” retorted Adolphus, in a 
tone of defiance. 

“Mebbe you do, Mister "Dolphus,” rejoined 
Jem; “but yer sec, you ain’t captin’ in your 
company. Yer only a private. What do you 
say, Mister Guy ?” 

“T say that I won’t risk my life by skating 
over the springs. Why should I? There’s 
plenty of skating room elsewhere. I’m not 
fond enough of a ducking on such a cold night 
as this to skate over the springs, and I think we 
are all of the same opinion—aren’t we boys?” 

“Tam,” said Hugh. 

“So am I,” said Richard. 

“And I too,” said Norman. 

“Td like to risk it, and not show the white 
feather to those rough fellows,” said Adolphus. 

“That’s my mind, exactly,” said Walter. “I 
don’t like playing with those chaps, but now 
they have dared us, I go in for a dash over the 
springs with them, if it is a little dangerous.” 

“Well, I don’t,” replied Guy. “I am not 
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coward cnough to be dared into doing any 
thing. If it was my duty to skate over the 
springs, I'd do it, if I was sure of being ducked 
or even drowned ; for, as my Uncle Morris says, 
‘Courage consists not in doing dangerous things 
without fear, but in being resolute in a good 
cause.’ ” 

“That’s big talk,” said Jem, “but it don’t 
answer my question. Do you ’ristocrats dare 
skate over the springs with us—eh ?” 

“T do!” roared Adolphus, in a pet. 

“So do I,” said Walter. 

Well, I don’t /” said Guy. 

Hugh, Norman, and Dick joined with Guy. 

“T thought you was a pack of canting cow- 
«cds,” retorted Jem, as he rose in his skates. 
Taen turning to his crew, he added, ‘“‘ Come, 
boys, let’s be off! They haven’t pluck to accept 
our challenge.” : : 

‘ Hurrah for us!” shouted Noll Crawford, as 
the rude set glided away. 

“There!” exclaimed Guy, after watching them 
a few moments, “I knew they wouldn’t venture 
over the springs. It’s never safe there, and if 
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we had tried it, half of us would have broken 
in, and some of us have been drowned. Come, 
let us skate up the pond and go home. It must 
be nearly. nine o’clock, and, as Uncle Morris 
says, ‘Boys should go to bed with the lamb and 
rise with the lark.’ ” 

Various remarks favoring Guy’s view of the 
challenge were made while they got ready to 
quit the embers of Joe Bunker’s fire for their 
return homewards. Adolphus and Walter said 
nothing however; they looked sulky, and hung 
behind the others all the way up the pond. 
And when they started from Joe Bunker’s wharf 
to walk home, they called Norman aside until 
the others moved on. Then Adolphus threw 
one arm over Walter’s shoulders and the other 
over Norman’s, They placed each an arin over 
his back, and in this position slowly sauntercd 
after their companions. 

“T say Guy is a coward at heart, and that tall 
talk of his about courage was all bosh,” said 
Adolphus, after they had talked the subject 
over for some time. 

“T agree with you, Dolph,” said Walter, enter 
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ing but too readily into the feelings of his com. 
panion. ‘ What has he ever done to prove the 
courage he brags so much about ?” 

“T hardly think he’s a coward,” observed 
Norman. “I think he likes to have his own 
way pretty well, and somehow he contrives to 
wind us all round his fingers. Now I couldn't 
see any hurt in racing with Idle Jem up and 
down the pond. Guy wouldn’t consent, you 
know. If he had, Jem wouldn’t have dared us 
to skate over the springs, which I didn’t think 
was safe, myself.” 

“Well, I say Guy Carlton is a coward at 
heart, and I should like to see his brag about 
doing great things as a duty put to the test. I 
guess he’d think it was his duty to run away, if 
he saw any danger near.” 

‘You are rather hard on Guy, Dolph. Still, 
{ should like to see his mettle tried,” said Nor- 
man. | 

“JT cau tell you how to do it,” suggested 
Walter. | 

“How?” asked the others. 

“ By playing ghost,” replied Walter. 
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“Playing ghost! What’s that?” inquired 
Norman, looking about him with a half-fright- 
ened countenance. The mere word frightened 
him. 

“Capital! You are a good fellow, Walt,” 
said Adolphus, paying no attention to Norman. 
“T like that idea first rate. We will frighten 
him with a sham ghost, and if he don’t run as 
if a wolf was after him, my name ain’t Dolph 
Harding. Ha, ha, ha! Won’t it be fun!” 

“But I don’t see how you are going to do it,” 
observed Norman, whose courage revived under 
the laughter of Adolphus. 

“T don’t know exactly, either,” replied Wal- 
ter. “We must put our heads together and con- 
trive a plan.” 

“That’s it, Walter, my fine fellow. We must 
have a plan; and as in cooking a rabbit the first 
thing is to catch him, so in playing ghost, the 
first thing is to get a ghost. Who will take the 
part of ghost in our play? I would do it my- 
self, and no mistake, if I wasn’t so clumsy. Nor- 
man is too short and thick to make a good one, 
and so I rather guess the lot will fall upon you, 
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Walt. . You'll do it finely, and no mistake, be- 
cause you step as light and are as limber asa 
young deer. What do you shy?” 

Walter, thinking only of the fun of the thing, 
agreed to act the ghost. Then the three talked 
over various schemes for dressing him and pla- 
cing him somewhere in Guy’s way after dark, 
and when he was alone. So busily were they 
engaged in this discussion, that they did not no- 
tice how near they were to the village, until a 
pleasant voice shouted— 

“@Good-night, boys!” 

The voice was Guy’s. He had waited at the 
gate of Glen Morris Cottage to bid the loiterers 
good-night. Hugh had gone into the house. 
Dick had hurried home. On hearing his voice 
the boys hastened towards him. 

“Oh, it’s only Guy,” muttered Adolphus. 

“Good-night!” “Good-night!” cried Walter 
and Norman, but not without feeling a twinge 
of conscience for their part in the plot against 
Guy’s peace, in which they were engaging. 

When they reached the door of Walter’s pret- 
ty home, they stopped and talked awhile longer 
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Not being able to fully mature their wicked 
plan, they finally agreed to meet the next morn- 
ing, before school, and settle all its points. 
Walter’s usual cheerfulness had left him. 
Ife was entering a wrong path again—was act- 
ing like a sheep—was plotting a foolish trick, 
which might make its victim a maniac. How 
could he be cheerful? No wonder his mother, 
after trying in vain to get him to talk, said, 
“What ails you to-night, Walter?” No wonder 
he felt miserable while his father was praying. 
No wonder he tumbled into bed without saying 
his prayers. How could Ae pray or be happy ? 
The next morning he met Adolphus and Nor- 
man in his father’s barn, half an hour before 
school. Adolphus had a plan already arranged. 
Walter was to cover himself with an old sheet, 
which Adolphus said he had stowed away al- 
ready. Before the moon rose that evening, he 
was to post himself behind a big tree which 
grew in a field near the public road between 
Glen Morris Cottage and the four corners. To 
get Guy ut, Norman was to invite him to meet 
a few friends at his house early in the evening 
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To make sure of his coming along the road alone, 
Walter was to engage Hugh to wait for him 
until the moon rose, at half-past seven o’clock, 
when Norman and his “friends,” with Guy, 
were to call for them to go down to the big 
pond, to have another good skate before the 
moonlit evenings were all gone. These points 
settled, they went to school. 

No wonder these three boys blundered and 
broke down in every lesson that day. No won- 
der their writing was crooked and cramped, their 
writing-books blotted, and they pretty severely 
rebuked for their bad lessons, by their teacher. 
How could it be otherwise? Did you ever know 
a boy get out good lessons, or do his school-work 
well, when his brain was busy hatching mischief? 

After dinner they met again, and by six o’clock 
that evening their plot was all arranged. Ata 
quarter before seven, Walter, arrayed in thie 
sheet in which Adolphus had cut holes for him 
tu see through, took his place in the field. To 
aid his movements, the boys trod a path in the 
snow, some twenty feet in length, along which 
he was to glide as soon as Guy came in sight. 
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Adolphus and Norman hid themselves behind 
the fence to see the sport. 

About seven o’clock Guy came walking up 
the road on his way to Norman’s home. No 
sooner was he abreast ‘of the field occupied by 
the ghost, than Walter, who had been squatting 
upon a rock, rose slowly to his full height, and 
stretched out his arms, until he really made 
quite a ghost of himself. After standing thus 
a few moments, he glided swiftly along the path: 
then he resumed his attitude, and stood ‘as if 
silently gazing upon poor Guy. 

How did Guy feel? Perhaps nine boys ont 
of ten would have fainted or run away, fright- 
ened almost to madness. But he was made of 
sterner stuff, and had been taught to use his 
reason, and not to be guided by his feelengs. 
To say he felt no fear, would not be true. He 
was afraid at first. His heart went pit-a-pat. 
ITe trembled—his flesh creeped, and a cold sweat 
covered his brow. But he soon recovered him- 
self, and said, half aloud— 

“What am I afraid of? There is no such 


thing as a ghost in the world. That is some 
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trickster or other, trying to frighten people. At 
any rate, I'll try a snowball on it.” 

Picking up a double handful of the frozen 
snow, he soon squeezed it into a hard ball. This 
he threw directly at the head of the ghost, and, 
being a capital marksman, he hit it. 

“Oh my eye! my eye!” cried the gncst, bring- 
ing his hands up to his face. : 

“T thought there was more body than spirit 
in that ghost,” said Guy, leaping over the fence. 

“Tsay, you Dolph and Norman, come here, 
will you ?” cried the ghost, struggling to get the 
sheet over his head. 

“ Walter’s voice, or my name isn’t Guy Carl- 
ton,” muttered Guy, as he plunged through the 
snow-crust to aid the discomfited ghost. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Adolphus and Nor- 
man, coming up from their hiding-places. Be — 
fore Guy could get Walter fully unrobed, they 
cameup. Adolphus took Guy’s hand, and said— 
_ “Forgive me, Guy, for getting up this trick 
to try your mettle. I thought you was a coward. 
Now I know you're as brave as you are good. 
There isn’t a boy in Duncanville could have 


& 
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stood this. Shake hands with me, and I'll be 
your friend for life.” 

Norman said he felt just as Adolphus did. 
Guy took their offered hands, thanked them for 
their compliments, and added— 

“JT hope you'll never try this ghost trick on 
auybody else. Others have tried it, and have 
made their victims crazy. It might have made 
me a maniac, if Uncle Morris had not convinced 
me that all ghosts are humbugs: but let us see 
how this poor ghost fares. Snow-balls ought to 
go through a ghost as they do through air, but 
my snow-ball was stopped by this ghost’s eye.” 

Walter was both ashamed and mortified. THis 
ey® pained him too, and he allowed himself to 
be led home by Guy and Norman. Adolphus 
also went lyme with the dress of the captured 
ghost, and thus the evening’s sport on the pond 
was lost. 


CHAPTER X. 
No-auHost Sroriszs. 


One of Guy’s favorite rules of action was 
this :—“ Kindness is the noblest weapon to con- 
quer with.” He put it in practice after his vic- 
tory over the ghost, by asking Mr. and Mrs. 
Sherwood to let Walter go with him and Nor- 
man to Glen Morris Cottage to spend the rest of 
the evening. Walter’s eye had been washed with 
cold water, and beyond a swelling, and a dark 
ring which was forming round it, nothing was 
likely to come from the blow of the snow-ball. 

It took all the eloquence of which Guy was 
master, to obtain the consent of Mr. Sherwood 
‘o his request. For some time he objected 
strongly. At last he said— 

‘Since you are so urgent, Master Carlton, I 
will let him go, He deserves severe punish- 
ment, and no favors, for the idle trick he has 
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played off on you to-night. But for your sake, . 
I yield the point.” 

Walter was glad to get away from his father, 
who was very angry with him for his folly, al- 
though he was mortified to accept a favor from 
the boy he had just treated so unkindly. On 
their way to Glen Morris, both he and Norman 
poured a torrent of apologies and confessions 
into Guy’s ears, together with many vows of 
“sticking” to him “through thick and thin,” 
as long as they lived. 

On arriving at Guy’s home, they found Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlton, Uncle Morris, Hugh, and Jes- 
sie, in the parlor. They were busy reading or 
sewing, all but Hugh, who had been pressing 
his forehead against the window for the last half 
hour, wishing for the coming of Norman. When 
the three boys entered, he ran to meet them, 
saying— 

“Come in, Walter! Glad to see you, Nor!” 
then, after looking earnestly at Walter, he added: 
‘© What on earth is the matter with your eye?” 

*‘ And pray, Master Hugh, what meaning, or 
force, or beauty is there in those two words— 
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on earth—which you have lugged into your 
question?” asked Uncle Morris. 

“Excuse me, Uncle, I forgot,” replied Hugh. 

‘“Bnt you mustn’t forget that such words, 
thrown into your speech, are both foolish and 
vulgar. They are to your language what a big 
wart would be on the tip of your nose.” 

“How funny!” exclaimed Jessie, who had 
also risen from her seat to bid the boys wel- 
come. 

Walter’s eye and the cause of its swollen con- 
dition, now became the subject of general in- 
quiry. Walter had the manliness, in spite of 
Guy’s protests, to tell the whole story, blaming 
himself and praising Guy’s courage without 
stint. 

“Bravo, Guy!” exclaimed Uncle Morris. 
“ You stood the trial like a hero.” | 

“ But I was a good deal frightened at first,” 
said Guy; and he told frankly how he shivered 
when he first saw the ghost. 

“That only proves your courage to be gen- 
uine,” remarked his father, “and reminds me 
uf what a great general said when he saw an 
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officer march under fire with a pale face and 
trembling limbs. Pointing him out to his staff, 
he said, ‘There goes a brave man! He knows 
his danger, and faces it.’” 

“ But I faced the ghost because I knew there 
was no danger,” replied Guy, blushing under 
his father’s compliment. 

“True, my son. Yet your fears told you 
there was danger.. You showed your courage 
by resisting your fears, and by taking counsel 
of your reason, which a coward never does.” 

“That is so,” said Uncle Morris; “and there 
are many men bold enough to march up to the 
cannon’s mouth, who would shrink before such 
a ghost as Guy demolished to-night with his 
_ snow-ball; but, Master Walter, I hope you will 
never play off such a joke again.” 

“T don’t mean to,” said Walter. 

“That’s right, boy. Such jokes, like sweet: 
meats, often have sour sauce, as you have learned 
to-night. It might have been worse. Playing 
ghost is jesting with edge-tools, for though Guy 
and I are more afraid of the kick of a horse than 


the bite of a ghost, yet, as I said just now, some 
ll 
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people are greatly afraid of them. When I was 
a boy, one of my schoolmates covered himself 
with a sheet, and sat upon a gate through which 
a schoolmate had to pass on his way home that 
evening. The poor boy no sooner saw the sham 
ghost, than he uttered a piercing shriek and fell 
to the ground. When he was picked up, he 
was an idiot. Sudden fright had driven his 
reason from its throne. Thus-you see that juk- 
ing with a ghost brought on a serious trouble.” 

“Are there such things as ghosts, Uncle?” 
asked Jessie, slightly shivering at her own bold- 
ness in using the word. 

“Only in people’s fancies,” replied Mr. Mor- 
ris. ‘The spirits of the dead are under the au- 
thority of the Almighty. Good spirits are with 
him in paradise; bad ones are locked up in 
the regions of woe. Neither have power to 
come to earth without their Creator’s permis- 
sion, and he certainly will not grant that merely 
to frighten folks, which is all that ghosts scein 
to be fit for.” 

‘But a great many folks say they have seen 
ghosts, Sir. Ifow do you account for so many 
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ghost stories as we find in books?” asked Nor 
man Butler. 

*‘ Mere delusions, my boy. Fancies, and noth- 
ing more. Why, I once had three ghosts in my 
chamber all night.” 

“Oh, Uncle Morris!” exclaimed Jessie, “1 
thought you said there were no ghosts in the 
world.” 

“ Well, I mean that I had three of the ghosts 
which figure in the ghost-stories of which Nor- 
man spoke. In fact, my ghosts were more real 
than most of them.” 

“Do tell us about them, brother, now that 
you have excited our curiosity,” said Mrs. Carl- 
ton, who, by the way, had a little of that super- 
stition in her nature of which ghost-stories are 
born. 

“Well,” began Mr. Morris, “I was travelling 
horseback many years ago, in one of the west- 
ern counties of Old England. One evening, the 
darkness overtook me on a large moor or plain, 
which I had hoped to cross before night. To 
make matters worse, after riding in the dark for 
an hour or two, I felt sure, from the aspect of 
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the road, that Lhad lost my way. Stopping my 
horse, I bent over his neck, and peered through 
the gloom to see if I could discover any signs of 
a house. At last, I detected the faint glimmer- 
ing of a light. I rode towards it, and soon 
found myself at the door of a large old building, 
before which a huge sign, swinging and creaking 
between two tall posts, told me I had found a 
tavern. Without dismounting, I shouted— 

“¢Halloo! Halloo! Halloo!’ 

“¢ Bow, wow, wow!’ answered a chorus of 
dogs. 

“Down with you! Down, I say!’ said a 
rough voice, seemingly speaking to the dogs. 

‘““T then saw a man in the hall, dressed in 
- coarse garments, holding his hand over a candle 
to keep the wind, which swept in at the open 
door, from blowing it out. When he came ont, 
I said— | 

“¢This is a tavern, I believe. Can you lodge 
w traveller ? 

““¢Yes. Come in, Sir,’ replied the man, civil- 
ly enough. | 

“I dismounted, threw my bridle over a hook 
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in one of the sign-posts, and went in. I found 
I had wandered from the turnpike on te ar. 41d 
stage-road, and that I was in a dilapidated tav- 
ern, which had once had a good run of stago- 
custom, but which, since the building of the 
new turnpike, had been left almost without a 
customer. The man who occupied it with his: 
- family, did so on account of the gardens and 
fields which had been redeemed from the moor 
by cultivation, when the house was in its glory. 
I was supplied with a homely but plentiful sup 
per, after which my host and his lady enter- 
tained me with numerous stories of the past 
glories of the ‘ King’s Arms,’ as the tavern was 
called. Among these stories were accounts of 
ghosts and goblins which haunted the moor, 
and which, at times, had been heard in the house 
itself. . 
“T laughed at these goblin legends until my 
host grew weary of telling them, and my own 
weariness told me I had better go to bed. My 
landlord led me up the creaking stairs, and 
along a wide, gloomy-looking hall to a cham- 
ber in a distant corner of the building, where, 
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after setting down the candle and bidding ine 
good-night, he left me. 

‘Looking round my chamber, I saw it was 
large and dreary. On one side was a huge old- 
fashioned chimney, with a fireplace vast enough 
to hold such a fire as might be needed to roast 
an ox. The windows rattled, and the wind 
whistled mournfully enough to sadden the spir- 
its of any lost traveller in the land. The door 
was so loose on its hinges, that I could not 
fasten it. The only furniture in the room was 
a ragged, faded carpet, three great stuffed chairs, 
ready to fall to pieces, and two ghastly four-post 
bedsteads, without curtains or valance. How- 
ever, the bedding looked clean, and after com- 
mitting myself to the care of my Almighty 
Guardian, I went to bed, and composed myself 
to sleep. 

“But sleep was not to visit my eyes that 
night. Hardly had my head touched my pillow 
before a feeble, plaintive cry met my ear. I[ 
rose on my elbow. Again I heard that piteous 
voice. It was followed by another and another. 
Then came a chorus of cries, as of dying persons 
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in distress. I searched the room with my cycs, but 
could discern nothing. Still the crics filled my 
ears. I rose, sought round the room for matches, 


_ bat found none. I did not like to call the land- 


lord. Neither did I like to grope my way down 
that gloomy corridor in search of him. I got 
into bed again and listened to those painful cries. 
I thought of the landlord’s goblins, until, in 
spite of my disbelief in ghost or spectre, I shiv- 
ered, and the cold sweat of terror burst from 
every pore of my body: Oh how I longed for 
the light of morning! 

‘At last that long, long night came to an 
end. As soon as the gray light of dawn filled 
my room, I rose, dressed myself, and began to 
search for the owners of the voices which were 
still heard now and then, though in much lower 
tones. I looked under my bed, in my bed, un- 
der the chairs, into the closets, up the chimney, 
and into every place and thing that could, by 
any possibility, conceal a ghost. Vainly I 
searched, however, and vexed with myself, and 
with the unseen troublers of my rest, I prepared 
to go down-stairs. 
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“ Just as I was leaving the room, it occurred 
to me that I had not searched within the spare 
bed. So I stepped up to it, and stripped off the 
eovering. Then the mystery of the night was 
revealed; for there lay huddled together threo 
ghosts !—no ; not ghosts, but three kittens !” 

“Oh, how funny!” cried Jessie, clapping her 
hands, and breathing freely again. She had 
crept, close to her mother’s side while her uncle 
was speaking, and was beginning to feel afraid, | 
when his sudden discovery of the kittens turned 
her fear into fun, and now her laugh rung 
through the parlor merry as a marriage-bell. 

“But what made the kittens cry so all night?” 
asked Guy. | 

‘Their mother had been shut up down-stairs, 
and they were crying for her, I suppose,” replied 
Uncle Morris. “Now, you see, if I had not 
found them, I should have had as good evidence 
of the existence of ghosts as any man who ever 
lived. But my ghosts turned out to be kittens ; 
and so with all others,—if searched out, they 
would prove to be, if not kittens, at least some 
thing quite as earthly and tangible. Ghosts, J 
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tel] you again, exist only in our deluded fancics, 
or in tricky shams like Walter’s hero, this even- 
ing.” | 

“Your story reminds me,” said Mr. Carlton, 
“of a haunted house in which my father once 
lived.” 

“A haunted house, Pa! Was it really haunt- 
ed?” asked Jessie, who was not so strong in her 
disbelief in ghosts as Guy and the rest of the 
family. 

“As really as any house ever wey in my 
opinion, Jessie.” 

“Please tell us about it, Pa,” said Hugh. 

“T was a small boy, perhaps about Jessie’s 
height, when my father moved into a large, 
quaint-looking house in the lower part of the 
city. We had been there but a day or two when 
we were startled by the discovery that the parlor 
bell often rung when no one pulled it. Every 
now and then it went ding-a-ling, ding, while 
we all sat in the parlor, and were sure that no 
one touched the ‘pull.’ This made us all feel 
uneasy. But when the bell rung at midnight, 
our uneasiness became fright, and we trembled 
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in our beds. Day after day and night after 
night this ringing went on, until we scarcely 
dared to move round the house, and were be- 
ginning to believe that the dwelling really con- 
tained a spirit or goblin with a peculiar ear for 
music. , 
“One day my father, who had no more faith 
in ghosts than your uncle here, noticed that the 
bell never rung of itself twice in succession. It 
was always after one of the family rang it, that 
it gave forth its goblinring. This led my father 
to examine the fixings of the bell, and to dis- 
cover that one of its cranks, after being pulled, 
stuck against the wall until the strain of its own 
spring set it free, and then off went the bell. A 
stroke or two with an old chisel made the crank 
move freely, and then, presto! off went our mu- 
sical ghost! Our house was haunted no more. 
But for this timely discovery my father would 
have moved away, for the children’s sake, and 
we should have grown up bearing the burden of 
the foolish and uncomfortable belief in ghosts, 
goblins, and other mysterious disturbers of 
would-be quiet people’s houses.” | 


Fond 
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“And it is for.lack of sense to observe, and 
courage to search for, the true origin of strange 
sounds and noises, that people ascribe them to 
epirits, and thus give currency to ghost-stories,” 
observed Uncle Morris. 

‘7 never did have much faith in ghosts,” said 
Norman, “but I shall have less hereafter. I 
shall always think of those kittens, and Walter’s 
black eye, when I see any thing that pretends to 
be a ghost.” 

“Try a snowball on it,” said Walter, laughing. 
“Snowballs are good things to make ghosts 
show their true colors, as I, the ghost of Duncan- 
ville, can certify.” 

. “Very good for an ex-ghost!” exclaimed Uncle 
Morris ; “‘ but now, boys, to be serious, let me en- 
treat you to never attempt ghost-playing again. 
The joke may prove too costly even to a boy as 
courageous as our Guy proved himself to be to- 
night. I remember a case in point. Shall I re- 
late it to you?”* 

‘Oh yes, do tell us, Uncle,” said Jessie, who 
was always ready to hear a story. 

‘There was a youth at college,” said Uncle 
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Morris, “whose chum boasted that no ghost 
could frighten him. The boaster kept a brace 
of pistols at the head of his bed, and his com- 
panion, fearing he might use them, drew the 
balls, and so made them harmless. He then 
dressed himself in ghostly fashion, and gliding 
into the room just after his chum went to bed, 

he stood gazing fixedly upon him. The youth 
made good his boast, by shouting— 

“¢ Vanish! I fear you not.’ 

“But the ghost did not move, and the young 
man seized his pistols and fired twice at the 
phantom. Still the ghost did not stir. Sup- 
posing that his pistols were loaded, and seeing 
that the balls did it no hurt, his unbelief in 
ghosts failed him. He thought a real spirit 
stood before him. A fit of terror came over 
him; he went into convulsions, and died a vic- 
tim to the unpardonable folly of his friend.” 

‘Oh, how shocking!” exclaimed Jessie. 
“That student carried his joke too far,” said 
Walter. 

“T think that kind of joking is carried too far 
if it is played off at all,” remarked Guy. 
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“Right! right, my boy!” said Uncle Morris. 
“Such mischief should not be meddled with. 
Boys should play honorably and kindly. But 
perhaps we have had ghost talk enough for to- 
night. Suppose we now try our skill at making 
riddles.” 

To this proposal they all assented. Every one 
gave out a riddle, and the rest tried to answer. 
Thus, with harmless pleasantry, they passed the 
rest of the evening. 

When Walter returned to his home his father 
gave him a very serious rebuke for his folly in 
playing ghost. Mrs. Sherwood expressed her 
regret to find that he could do so wicked a thing, 
especially as Guy was such anoble boy. Carrie 
declared it was “too bad to try to frighten that 
dear good Guy;” and Walter, finding himself 
assailed on all sides, retired to bed in ill-humor 
with himself and everybody else. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Watter’s Weak Pornt. 


Suortty after the affair of the ghost, an event 
occurred at school which led Walter to love 
and admire Guy Carlton more warmly than he 
had ever done before. 

Things at the Academy were moving along 
orderly and prosperously now, for the teacher 
was as sensible as he was scholarly. Most of 
the boys loved him; nearly all of them respect- 
ed him; all feared to offend him. 

Finding that his leniency had given birth to 
a habit of whispering, which at timcs made 
the school seem more like a hive of bees than a 
room full of studious boys, the master one day 
rapped his desk with a ferule, and said— 

“Silence! Silence, boys! Perfect silence, if 
you please.” 
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In an instant every voice was hushed, every 
eye fixed on the teacher. 
“Boys,” said he, after a few moments, “we 
have too much whispering here. It confuses me, 
and hinders you all in getting your lessons. It 
must bestopped. I forbid whispering henceforth. 
Every boy who does it shall receive three strokes 
of the ferule for the first offence, four for the 
next, and so on. I will appoint a detecter at 
every session of the school. Adolphus Harding 
will act as detecter for this morning. You may 
‘resume your studies.” 

The boys turned to their books and slates in 
silence. They knew their teacher would enforce 
his law to the letter. They felt that this rule 
against whispering was right, and most of them 
inwardly resolved to keep it. For the next hour 
nothing was heard save the scratching of pens, 
the creak of slate-pencils, the voice of a boy 
reciting his lesson, and an occasional cough. 
Then, to the surprise of every one, Adolphus 
said— 

“Guy Carlton is whispering, Sir.” 

“Guy Carlton! step out into the middle of 
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the floor!” said the teacher, vexed to find his 
best scholar the first to violate his new rule. 

Guy obeyed. The teacher approached him, 
ferule in hand, and said— 

“Did you whisper, Sir?” 

“Yes, Sir.” , 

“Why did you do it, when you knew it was 
contrary to rule?” 

“TY did not think what I was newer ” replied 
Guy. “I was busy getting out my lesson in 
Ceesar, and, forgetting where I was, I asked 
Walter to hand me the Latin dictionary, which 
was at his side.” 

The teacher was in a quandary. He hated to 
strike Guy, and he hated. to violate his word. 
Moreover, he felt that though the letter of his 
~ rule had been broken, its spirit had not, because 
Guy’s whisper was involuntary. To escape this 
dilemma he said— 

“T wish I could refrain from feruling you, 
Guy; but I cannot without breaking my worc 
and exposing my authority to contempt. Yet, 
under the circumstances, I will submit the ques- 
tion tq five boys of your own selection. If they 
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say I may excuse you, I will do it; if not, you 
must submit.” 

Guy accepted this proposal, and named Wal. 
ter, Norman, Adolphus, Richard, and John 
Moneypenny as his jury. a 

“Very good!” said the teacher. ‘Your jury- 
men can retire into the next recitation-room ane 
prepare their verdict.” 

The five boys shut themselves into the room. 
As soon as they were seated, Adolphus fee 
while his eyes twinkled with fun— 

“T move that Norman Butler be foreman of 
this jury, because he’s the fattest of the five.” 

‘None of your nonsense, Master Dolph, ” said 
- Norman, playfully putting his fist oe ne 
other’s side. 

“Hush, boys! or we shall all get feruled our- 
iclves,” said Walter, holding up his finger. “I 
second Dolph’s motion, though I don’t think it 
vas very manly in him to call Guy out.” 

“How could I help it, you goose, you!” 
exclaimed Adolphus. “ Didn’t Guy whisper, 
and if I hadn’t called him out, shouldn’t I 


have been called out mysclf, if the teacher 
2 
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had heard him, or any of the fellows had told 
him?’ 

* All right, Dolph,” rejoined Walter. ‘ Nor- 
man isour foreman. Let’s proceed to business.” 

Well, for one, J don’t think Guy ought to be 

punished, because, you see, he whispered with- 
out thinking,” said Adolphus. 

“That’s my mind, exactly,” said John Money- 
penny. ‘“@Guy didn’t mean to break the rule.” 
“But he did break it,” suggested Richard. 

“And he ought not to have forgotten it,” 
added Walter, “though Ill eat a score of teazles 
before I'll vote to have him whipped.” " 

“You'd have a sore mouth before you got ’em 
all down,” 8bserved Adolphus, laughing at the 
idea of Walter’s feasting on teazles. : 

“It would be easier to take the feruling than 
to eat them teazles, ’m thinking,” said Norman 
laughing. 

‘That puts a good notion into my head,” ro- 
plied Walter. “Suppose we tell the master 
that he ought tu punish Guy because his rule 
was broken, and his authority must be main- 


‘tained, but that as Guy didn’t mean to break it, 
6 
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and don’t really deserve punishment, we will 
take the feruling in his stead. T’m willing to 
take one of the blows myself.” 

“1’m not mag—mag—magnim—what is it?” 

“‘ Magnanimous,” suggested Norman. 

“Yes, that’s the word. I’m not magnanimous 
enough for that,” said Adolphus. 

- “Nor I,” added Norman. 

“But I am,” said John. “Tl take a stroke 
for him.” 

‘So will I,” added Richard Duncan. 

“Well, then,” said Norman, “I will report 
that the master must keep his word and main- 
tain his authority; but that you, Masters John 
Moneypenny, Richard Duncan, and Walter 
Sherwood, will each take a blow of the ferule 
instead of Guy.” : 

The boys agreed that this should be their ver- 
dict. They returned to the school-room, and 
Norman reported it. | 

The master smiled, and a tear stole into his 
eye. But before he could speak, Guy stepped 
into the floor, offered his hand, and said— 

“No, Sir! I won’t consent to that. Ferule 
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me, Sir, if you please, but don’t punish my 
friends for my fault.” 

“Ahem, ahem, ahem! Go to your seats, 
young gentlemen. [ll think about it,” said 
the master, brushing a tear from his eye, and 
plunging his head deep into his desk, as if he 
were searching for his wits down in the corner. 

Then all the boys broke the rule by breakmg 
into a murmur of applause at the noble conduct 
of Guy and his three friends. But the teacher 
kept thinking until the murmur died away. 
What he thought no one knew, for he never 
gave either Guy or his friends that feruling. 
What Walter thought, appears from what he 
said to himself in the evening, when he was 
thinking over the events of the day— 

“That Guy Carlton is about the noblest fel- 
lowin Duncanville. I’m sorry I tried to frighten 
him last week. I feel mean every time I think 
of it. Never mind. Ill make it up to him 
somehow, one of these days—see if I don’t.” 

He was roused from this reverie by his sister 
Carrie, who came to his side wearing a long, 
mournful face, and saying— 
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_ ©Q Walter, ’m so sorry! It’s snowing ever 
so hard.” ) 

Walter rcused himself, and looking at his sis- 
ter, laughed, and said— 

‘Why; Carrie, your face is almost as long as 
my boot, just because it’s snowing. I thought 
little ladies like you loved snow-storms because 
they make good sledding and sleigh-riding.” 

T like snow-storms sometimes, but not now ; 
because, you see, we have an exhibition at our 
school to-morrow, and if the snow is very deep, 
I shan’t be able to go.” 

“Pooh! Is that what all your eoubis is 
about? Cheer up, Carrie, I'll take you to school 
on my sled, if the snow is up to the top of the 
fences, and I have to walk on my sn6w-shoes.” 

“What a dear good brother you are!” said 
Carrie, putting her arms round her brother’s 
neck and kissing him very fondly. 

- Walter was good-natured. He loved to do 
things that gave pleasure to his sister or his 
playmates, His heart swelled with the joy with 
which kindness always fills the breast, when he 
saw how his promise drove the vapors from Cor 
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rie’s brow, and brought back the smiles to her 
lips. | 

The great fault in Walter’s character was, as 
yon have seen, a want of firmness. He had 
much about him that was praiseworthy, and 
was quite a lovable boy. But he had never 
learned to say No, when asked to do wrong by 
‘ evil-minded boys. lence arose most of his se- 
rious troubles and follies. Could he have been 
kept with such boys as Guy all. the time, he 
would have seldom fallen into glaring errors of 
conduct. What Walter needed, was a steady 
purpose to do right, a sterner conscience, a more 
watchful mind, and a firm reliance on divine 
power for aid in moments of temptation. Lack- 
ing these things, the poor boy often did acts 
which planted his pillow with thorns, and made 
him dissatisfied with himself. 

Sometimes a sense of these defects stole over 
him. It was so to-night. The events of the 
day had brought his better qualities into action. 
He had been grateful and generous*to his friend 
Guy. He had been kind to his sister. The 
pleasure of right action was his. No wonder, 
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therefore, that when he went into his chamber 
at night, after placing his light on the stand, he 
sat on the edge of the bed, with his hands clasped 
on his lap and his eyes fixed on the floor, and 
fel. into 4 brown study. 

“Carrie,” he mused, half aloud, * called me a 
dear good brother. Well, perhaps, I am good 
to her, but I’ll be shot if I’m what can be called 
a real good fellow. I don’t mean to do any 
thing very bad, and yet I do do some plaguey 
mean things. That ghost business was a stupid 
affair, and might have been serious, if Guy 
hadn’t been as brave as Old Hickory. I wish I 
was like Guy. He is as quiet as a sheep and as 
plucky as old Put. Well, then, there was that 
fuss on the pond. I sided with Idle Jem, when 
I knew he was wrong. That muss in New York 
was worse still. I saw that Julius was a bad 
fullow the first time I went out with him. Yet 
[ liked him, and let him lead me by the nose 
like—like—well, like a sheep. Oh dear, dear! 
why don’t I have a little more principle! Yes, 
that’s the word—principle. I must have it. I 
must begin to do right, let who will do wrong. 


' 
—_ 
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But,” and he began to yawn, “I’m tremendous 
sleepy. I guess [ll go to bed. Crikey! how © 
cold I am!” 

Then, with all haste, Walter tumbled inte 
hed, without praying for that divine help with. 
vut which neither he nor any other boy can 
be really good. Do you wonder that his feeble 
purposes to be a boy of principle faded like the 
fabric of his dreams? I don’t. 

Snow, snow, snow. Snow on the ground, 


snow on the shrubs, snow on the trees, snow on 


the houses, snow everywhere. Snow up to the 
tops of the fences. It seemed, as Carrie said, 
when she saw this snow-scene the next morning, 
“as if Jack Frost was mad, and had beer trying 
his best to build a snow-castle, as big as all out- 
doors, to keep young Spring away.” 

‘Never mind, Carrie,” said Walter, after kiss- 
ing her good-morning. “T’ll fix up my snow- 
shoes and drag you to school on my sled, if the 
roads don’t get broke out in season.” 

‘‘T guess you would have to put snow-shoes 
on your sled to get it over this deep snow,” said 
Carrie, laughing at her own idea of shoeing the 
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sled. ‘ But,” she added, “I guess there'll ve 
no examination to-day. The scholars can’t get 
to school through this snow.” 

© Maybe not, but I tell you what I will do.” 

“What ?” 

*¢ Y’ll go down to the school-house on my snow- 
shoes, after breakfast, and see if there is to be 
any school.” 

‘What a dear good brother you are!” said 
Carrie, kissing him. 

Walter winced a little under this caress. 
Carrie’s words reminded him of his last even- 
ing’s musings, of which he had not thought 
until now, since sleep had driven them from 
his mind. 

~ But the breakfast-bell rung, and they hurried 
into their places at the table. The meal being 
over and family prayer duly attended to, Wal- 
ter hastened to the wood-shed to get his snow- 
shoes. 

After attending to some slight defects in their 
fixings, he put on his coat, mounted the shoes, 
and started over the deep untrodden snow te 
the school-house, 
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It was a somewhat perilous task, because he 
had never practised walking in snow-shoes on 
such a deep bed of snow as now covered the 
ground. In fact, that ubiquitous personage, 
known as the “oldest inhabitant,” put on his 
specs, peered curiously out at the windows, 
coughed, stepped back to his old armchair, 
. stretched out his legs until his heels touched the 
andirons, looked wise as Plato at the two “ ah- 
cient and honorable” faces on the irons, and 
said— . 

‘There never was such a snow-storm in Dun- — 
canville before. Certainly not, so late in the 
season. Ahem!” 

Having delivered himself of this grave speech, 
the oldest inhabitant punched the backlog with 
the long iron fire-shovel, lighted his pipe with a 
bright coal, and began puffing smoke by way of 
rewarding himself for the valuable opinion he 
had just given concerning the snow-storm. 

Meanwhile, Walter, ignorant of the wisdom 
of the oldest inhabitant, was working his way 
towards Carrie’s school-house, narrowly escaping 
two or three plunges, which, had he made them, 
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would have sent the snow-shoes up and his head 
down into a very unpfeasant position. 

Perseverance conquers all things, snow-storms 
included. So in due time Walter reached the 
school-room. The door was closed. No wreath 
of smoke went curling into the air from the lit- 
tle red chimney. No footprints of pretty little 
feet were on the snow around the door. In fact, 
there wag no sign of school-keeping about the 
building. So Walter took a walk round the 
edifice, and turned towards the house where the 
“school-ma’am” boarded. 

“ Hillo! Hillo, there!” he shouted, when he 
arrived before the door. 

An old man with silvery hair and big specs 
came out in answer to his summons. 

‘Will there be any school to-day, Deacon ?” 
asked Walter, smiling good-naturedly. 

Not unless the Frost-King keeps it with 
snow-flakes. for his pupils,” replied the good 
deacon, who, by the way, was thought to have 
more poetry in his nature than usually falls to 
the lot of country deacons. 

“All right, Deacon!” said Walter, touch 
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ing his cap, and sailing off on his wonderful 
shoes. 

“ Ain’t I tired though!” said he, puffing and 
wiping the drops of sweat,from his brow by way 
of finish to the story of his trip he told Carrie. 

Carrie kissed him for the pains he had taken 
to oblige her. Then she patted his cheeks with 
. her fat hands, and said— 

“You are a dear good brother, Walter, and 
[ love you ever so much.” 

Walter felt rewarded, and as it was impossi- 
ble for his own school to assemble until the 
roads were broken and the snow settled, he 
spent the morning with his sister, and, inas- 
much as love ruled over both, you may depend 
upon it they spent it agreeably. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Tue P tor. 


Towarps the close of the winter term at the 
Duncanville Academy, the teacher proposed a 
somewhat novel measure to give interest to the 
forthcoming public examination. He was to 
appoint the boy whom he considered the best 
scholar in school, chief of a class in declama- 
tion. The chief thus appointed was to select 
five other boys, and train them for an exhibition 
of their skill in public speaking on examination 
day. To the best declaimer, in the judgment 
cf the school committee, he would give a gold 
pencil; to the second best, a fine congress pockct- 
knife. Ile would have nothing to do with the 
sclection of pieces, or with the previous practice 
that might be needed. Every thing of that sort 
was to be left to the chief, who was also to be 
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responsible for the character of the pieces. ‘] 
want you,’ said the teacher, “to show the peuple 
what your general training has done for you in 
that line, without any special training from mie 
for that particular occasion.” 

This plan pleased the boys. They all voted 
“ay,” when the “question” was put. 

“Very good!” observed the teacher; “and re- 
garding Master Guy Carlton as the best scholar 
in school, I appoint him Chief of the Exhibition 
Declamatory Class.” 

‘Three cheers for Guy Carlton!” cxclaimed 
Richard Duncan, rising in his seat. - 

“Silence!” said the teacher, bringing his ferule 
down upon the desk, with a noise that made tha 
boys start. Then smiling at Richard, he added: 
“Order is the presiding genius of this school, 
mny dear boys. Cheer Master Guy as much as 
you please out of doors, but not here. If Guy 
will select his class this morning, and write their 
names on paper, I will announce them at the 
close of the session. And now to your studies, 
every ore of you a 
The boys selected by Guy for his class, were 
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Richard Duncan, Adolphus Harding, Nomnar 
Butler, John Moneypenny, and Walter. 

When the school closed that morning, Adol- 
plus went to Nerman Butler, and, touching hie 
shoulder, whispered— 

“Nor, meet me under the big pine-tree down 
the lane, in three minutes, will you?” 

“All right, Pll be there,” replied Norman. 

Then Adolphus crossed the school-room, to 
where Walter was listening to a group of boys 
who were talking about the declamation prizes, 
and grumbling at Guy’s selection. Adolphus 
touched Walter’s arm, and when he turned 
round, whispered— 

“Walt, I want to speak to you.” 

Walter took his arm, and they walked out of 
the school-house together. “When they were 
fairly out of hearing, Adolphus looked round to 
ece if they were clear of listeners. Finding 
they were, he said— 

“Well, Walt, how do you like old Snuffy’s 
plan about declaiming at the exhibition?” 

“Old Snuffy” was a nickname which¢he rude 
boys had given to the teacher, because of a habit 
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he had of taking a great deal of snuff. He was, 
in fact, an inveterate snuff-taker. Still, the 
“nickname” was disrespectful. Boys should 
never nickname their teachers. | 

“T like it,” replied Walter; “don’t you?” 

- “Well, yes—pretty well. But what do you ~ 
think of Snuffy’s choice of Guy for chief of the 
class ?”’ 7 

“T like it first-rate; don’t you?” 

Well, I don’t know but Guy will do well 
enough. What I object to is, his calling Guy 
the best scholar in school. Leis pretty good in 
his Latin, I admit, but Norman can beat him in © 
- Algebra any day, and you can spell him into next 
week.” | 

This stroke of flattery pleased Walter, and 
prepared him to enter into the envious spirit of 
Adolphus. He smiled, made figures in the dust 
With his boot, but said nothing. 

“Come, let us hurry up, Walter! Nor But- 
ler is waiting for us under the big pine tree,” 
said Adolphus, quickening his walk. 

“Ts he?” replied Walter. “What does he 
want with us?” 7 
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“We shall see when we get there.” 

A short turn from the main road, into a nar- 
row lane, brought them to the big ae 
Norman was there. 

“Come, Dolph,” said he, as they approached ; 
‘* your minutes ‘have had more than sixty seconds 
in them. What do you want with a fellow?” 

“JT want to know what you think of the best 
_ scholar in the Duncanville Academy,” replied 
Adolphus, in a scornful tone. : 

“T think he is Snuffy’s favorite, and there is 
no best scholar about it. D’ve a notion of not 
training in his company. I’m about sick of this 
everlasting fuss about Guy Carlton. Everybody 
talks him up for a model, as if he was an angel 
fresh from heaven. Why, my old dad is always 
talking about Guy Carlton. I have to eat him 
for breakfast, dinner, and supper. I tell yon, 
l’m sick of it, and won’t stand it any longer, 
that’s poz.” 

“That’s the right sort of talk, Nor,” said 
Adolphus, patting Norman gently on the back. 
‘“Guy has bewitched everybody, and if I believed 


in wizards, I should call him one, certain.” 
| 13 
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“But what are you going to do about it?” 
asked Walter, who had by this tine caught the 
envious spirit of his companions. 

“ Do about it!” cried Norman, quite angrily. 
“Why, cut him, to be sure. For one, I shall re- 
fuse to accept the honor of traihing under his 
leadership.” 

‘Steady, my friend! Steady!” said Adolphus. 
“Better accept the honor”—Adolphus said this 
in a tone of bitter irony—and help me carry 
out a plan I have in my noddle for humbling 
him.” | 

“What is your plan ?” asked Norman, eagerly. 

“Y’m afraid he’ll be too much for you,” said 
Walter, blushing, as he called to mind the night 
on which he played ghost. 

JT can’t tell you now,” replied Adolphus, 
taking no notice of Walter’s remark, “ because, 
you see, my plan isn’t exactly clear to my own 
mind. If you'll meet me here after dinner, I’ll 
try to explain it—that is, honor bright, you 
know, if you’ll promise to say nothing about it.” 

“© Mum’s the word,” said Norman. ‘Tl be 


here at one o’clock.” 
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~ “So will J,” added Walter. 

“ Don’t peach to Hugh, Master Walt: if you 
do, mind, we’ll drum you out of our company to 
the tune of the Rogue’s March,” said Adolphus. 

*‘ Honor bright,” replied Walter. 

The three boys parted, each going to his home, 
burning with desire to be avenged on Guy, be- 
eause the just appreciation of his teacher had 
pronounced him the best scholar in school. Envy 
had entered their hearts, and driven out that gen- 
erosity and affection which had led them to offer 
to endure punishment in Guy’s stead a few weeks 
before. No wonder the wise man said, “Znvy 
as as rottenness to the bones.” 

At one o’clock the three conspiring boys met 
under the big pine-tree. Envy had made their 
feet swift. 

Adolphus now unfolded his plan for humbling 
Guy. “First,” said he, “we must petition old 
Snuffy to let us select our own pieces, and to 
prepare ourselves without any help from Guy, 
or even letting him know what we are learn- 
ing.” 

‘¢ Master won’t do that,” said Walter. 
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“ Keep still, will you!” replied Norman, “and 
Ict Dolph tell us all his scheme.” 

“Well, then,” continued Adolphus, “we must 
find out what piece Guy means to declaim. One 
of us must secretly learn it, and contrive to 
speak at the exhibition before Guy’s turn comes. 
That will be taking his speech out of his mouth. | 
When his turn comes, he will have to beg par- 
don, and say that his piece has been spoken by 
another boy, and sit down covered with shame 
instead of glory! Won’t that humble him, 
eh?” | | | 
_ “Capital! capital!” exclaimed Norman, rub- 
bing his hands in wicked glee. “I say, 
Dolph, yowre a good contriver. You'll do for 
a Philadelphia lawyer when you’re a ‘man. 
Ha, ha!” | 

‘It’s almost tuo bad to serve Guy s0,” inter- 
posed Walter, as the image of Guy’s confusion 
rose hefore his mental eye. 

“ Pooh!” retorted Norman, “it ain’t a bit too 
bad. Guy’s always crowing over us. He is as 
proud as Lucifer. If wedon’t humble him now 
that Snuffy has proclaimed him the best scholar 
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in the Academy, he'll play the tyrant over us, 
stick his cap on a pole, like old Gesler, and make 
us bow to it.” 

By such idle and wicked talk as this, Walter 
was finally induced to enter heartily into this 
dishonorable scheme. By flattering him about 
his scholarship, which was really fair, they made 
him promise to write the petition to the teacher, 
which was the first point in the plan. 

The ringing of the bell broke up their plot- 
ting, and they hurried to their seats in school. 

“What are you so busy about to-night?” 
asked Carrie, going up to Walter’s side, as he 
sat at his writing-desk in the evening, busied on 
the petition. 

“Get out!” retorted he apie, as he threw 
one arm round his desk, and gave his sister a 
rudé push with the other. 

‘What a cross-patch you are to-night!” ex- 
claimed Carrie, pouting, and feeling angry at 
this unusual treatment. 

“‘Oan’t you let a fellow do his exercise with- 
out troubling him, then?” said Walter, in a 
surly tone. 
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“Walter! Walter! what ails you to-night?” 
asked his mother, to whose side Carrie had re- 
treated with a tear in her eye. | 

“ Nothing! mother, only I was ag writing 
an exercise, and Carrie interrupted me.” 

“Fie, Walter, fie!” whispered a voice in his 
heart. “ You are not writing an exercise. Some- 
thing does ail you. You are doing a mean thing, 
a wrong, ungrateful deed, and that makes you 
feel ugly to your sister. You had better stop 
just where you are, burn the petition, and 
have no more to do with Adolphus Harding's 
contemptible plan to mortify Guy, who is the 
best friend you have in the school.” 

‘If Guy hadn’t looked so proud when master 
said he was the best scholar, I wouldn’t have 
joined Dolph and Norman. But he is proud, 
and it ain’t wrong to humble a proud boy,” re- 
plied Walter to the inward voice. 

“You know you are wrong,” rejoined the 
voice, “but you wzld do it. I’m sorry for you, 
and you'll be sorry when sorrow will be too late 
to do any good.” 

The petition was written, however, in spite of 
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the inward voice. Walter hurried to bed in 
very ill-humor, as soon as he had folded it up 
and put it in his breast-pocket, carefully inclosed 
within a large letter-envelope. 

-The next morning, he met Norman and 
Adolphus before school hours and read the pe- 
tition, which run thus— 


“ Dear Sir,— 

‘‘'We have considered your proposal about 
the declamation class, and like it much. We 
will do our best to sustain the reputation of the 
Academy. But we respectfully request you to 
permit each boy, selected by our chief, to choose 
his own piece, and to prepare himself, without 
letting any one know what it is, until he de 
claims at the exhibition. We ask this favor, 
because we think i+ will cause a great deal of 
curiosity, which will make the exhibition more 
interesting. We pledge our word and honor 
that our selections shall be such as we know 
you will approve when you hear us speak our. 
pieces. We are, = 
‘'YouR RESPECTFUI. Porits,” 
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“That's what I call a bang-up petition,” said 
young Harding, whose misfortune it was ever 
to confound slang words with smart ones. “It's 
as oily asa candle in July. Even Snuffy him- 
self won’t smell the rat that snoozes under it, 
will he Nor?” 

“J guess not. [ like it first rate, all but that 
phrase our chief. I don’t like knuckling under 
to Guy enough to call him my chief. Can’t you 
leave that out, Walter ?” 

“Yes, I can,” said Walter, looking thought-. 
fully on the paper. “I could say selected by 
Guy; but I think it had better be as itis. It 
looks as if we didn’t object to Guy as our chief; 
and that, you see, will put teacher off his 
guard.” 

“Why don’t moe say Old Snuffy ?” asked 
Adolphus, 

‘“‘ Because I’m not so very fond of nicknames,”. 
replied Walter. —_ | 

“T guess you are right,” said Norman. “Two 
heads are better than one.” 

They now turned their attention to the best 
means of getting Richard Duncan and John 
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Moneypenny to sign the paper. It was agreed 
that Adolphus should try Richard, and Norman, 
John. 

At noon, Adolphus took Richard 1 aside, and 
by strongly urging the point made in the peti- 
tion about the curiosity which a secret selection 
and preparation would excite, obtained his sig- 
nature. . 

Norman had more trouble with John Moncy- 
penny, who was jealous of the least thing that 
might interfere with Guy’s honors. But Nor- 
man insisted that Guy would be glad to get rid 
of responsibility for the selections, and of the 
trouble of helping them prepare. 

“But,” objected John, “I want him to help 
me.” 

“He can do that all the same,” replied Nor- 
man, “as if it was his duty. Besides, don’t you 
sce, that if he don’t have to help the others, he 
will have more time to help you?” 

“Right, right,” said John. “Tl sign it.” 

The three conspirators then added their names, 
and Adolphus presented the petition that after- 
noon. The teacher, after making some inqui- 
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ries, granted its prayers—“ though,” said he, “1 
have some doubt about the propriety of do- 
ing it.” 

‘Our plan works like a charm. Hurrah for 
Snuffy !” shouted Adolphus, when he and his 
companions in mischief met again after school, 
under the old pine-tree. 

“Hush!” whispered Norman. “ Here he 
comes !” 

“Who?” asked Norman, turning round. 

The presence of the teacher himself answered 
his inquiry. He was coming down the lane, and 
was close upon them. 

“Good evening, young gentlemen,” said he, 
bowing and touching his hat, as was his custom, 
as he passed. | 
- “Good evening, Sir,” replied the boys, bow- 
ing respectfully. . 

“Do you think he heard what you said, 
Dolph?” asked Walter, in a tone of alarm, when 
the teacher was out of hearing. 

‘“T guess not; and if he did, he wouldn’t know 
I meant him. But come, let’s to business. Who’ll 
find out what piece Guy selects for declamation ?” 
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‘Walter must do that,” replied Norman. 
“You mustn’t put every thing on tome,” ob- 
yected Walter. | 

«No, we won’t. But you are more intimate 
at Glen Morris than we are, you know,” said 
Adolphus, in a flattering tone. “And look 
here, I see how you can do it. Your Carrie is 
very thick with Jessie Carlton. Jessie will be 
sure to know what piece Guy is learning, and if 
_ you get Carrie to ask her, she'll tell. I know 
she will.” | 

“Capital! First rate! What a contriver you 
are!” exclaimed Norman. 

And thus it was settled. Feeling flattered by 
being made chief actor in the plot to humble 
Guy, whom he now envied, Walter consented 
to use his sister’s influence with Jessie, that he 
might work evil against his friend. Poor, weak, 
easy-minded, unprincipled Walter! 


CHAPTER XIII. 
How tne PLor ENDED. 


WALTER’s rudeness to Carrie when he was 
writing the famous petition, had led that little 
lady to treat him with coolness. She had a 
good deal of the future woman in her ways, and 
had put herself upon her dignity, resolving not 
to be friendly with her brother again, until he 
offered her an apology for his rude speech. 

Having need of her services to carry out his 
part of the plot against Guy, Walter now made 
up his mind to coax her into good-humor. 

“Carrie,” said he, as he stood leaning on the 
lack of his sister’s chair, the morning after the 
event which closed the last chapter, “don’t you 
want me to help you draw and paint to-night?” 

Carrie was very fond of pencil-drawing, and 
coloring wood-engravings was one of her favor- 
ite amusements. 
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“T don’t want any help from a brother who 
tells me to get out and pushes me away when I 
speak to him,” replied Carrie, in a tone of re- 
proach and with pouting lips. 

‘‘] hope you don’t bear malice, sis,” rejoined 
Walter. “I was very busy the other night, 
and felt vexed when you disturbed me. You 
shouldn’t speak to a person when he is up to 
his elbows in writing, you know.” 

“And you shouldn’t say Get out / as you said 
it the other night, Master Walter. That’s what 
pa says to our old Neptune when he’s trouble- 
some, and I don’t like to be spoken to as if J 
was a dog.” 

“Well, I did speak sharply, I confess. I’m 
sorry. Come kiss me, and make up.” 

Carrie had a loving nature, and it was always 
a great grief to her to have a falling out with 
Walter. Hence, she was easily pacified. So 
she threw back her head and gave Walter a kiss. 

‘Now mind you never say Get out! to me 
again,” said she, playfully, holding up her fore- 
finger, by way of enforcing her caution. “If 
you do, I won’t make up with you for—for— 
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well, for ever so long. But tell mse what you 
was 80 busy about the other night ?” 

Being desirous to secure her help, Walter told 
ler as much about the declamation class and 
the petition as he could without exposing the 
plot to humble Guy. 

“Won't it be nice!” exclaimed she, after 
hearing him through. “What piece shall you 
learn, Walter ?” 

“ That’s a secret you know, Carrie. The boys 
are not even going to tell each other. So I 
mustn’t tell you, because girls can’t keep secrets, 
you know.” 

“You saucy fellow!” exclaimed Carrie, laugh- 
ing. ‘ How dare you say such things about the 
girls?’ Then changing her voice into a tone of 
entreaty, she added, “Come Walter, do tell me 

what your piece is to be. I won’t tell any one 
On my honor I won’t.” | 

“! tell you what I will do, Carrie. I have a 
particular reason for wishing to know what 
piece Guy is going to speak. I dare say he will 
tell Jessie, and if you will pump it out of her I 
will tell you what mine is.” 
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It was very, very mean in Walter to persuade 
his sister to do a dishonorable act. Carrie did 
not feel quite right about it, but her curiosity 
to know what her brother meant to speak, kept 
her from thinking how dishonorable it was to 
“pump” Guy’s secret from Jessie. So she gave 
her promise, and then busied herself with Wal- 
ter about her drawings. 

It was two or three days before the much- 
desired secret was pumped from Jessie. Then 
Carrie reported that Jessie heard Uncle Morris 
recommend Guy to recite,“ The diverting His- 
tory of John Gilpin,” and that since then she 
had heard Guy walk about his chamber repeat- 
ing, “John Gilpin was a citizen.” So Jessie 
was pretty sure that was the piece he meant to 
declaim at the exhibition, though she did not 
certainly know, and hoped Carrie wouldn’t say 
any thing about it. 

“And now,” said Carrie, as she finished her 
report from Jessie, “you must tell me what 
piece you mean to declaim. You said you 
would, you know.” 

“Tve been practising a piece called ‘The 
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Chameleon,’” replied Walter ; ; “but you mustn’t 
tell any one, mind!” 

‘The Chameleon, eh? Oh, I cages I know; 
i’s in that old school-reader up stairs. It’s a 
nice piece, and I hope you will speak it well 
and get the prize.” 

Thus did Walter, by evading a direct answer 
to Carric’s question, mislead her. -It was truc 
that he had been practising “The Chameleon.” 
It was not true that he meant to declaim it, 
for he secretly expected to be chosen, by his 
fellow-plotters, to checkmate Guy. He meant 
to deceive his sister. That intention made him 
a liar again. Poor Walter! how completely 
he had buried his purpose to be a boy of princi 
ple beneath the envious feelings which now 
raged in his uneasy bosom ! 

When he told his fellow-conspirators what 
his sister had reported about Guy’s picce, Nor- 
man observed— 

“That’s it, no doubt, for he took Cowper's 
poems out of the library the day after our pcti- 
tion was accepted. I heard Dave Young say 
at the time, he ’sposed Guy was going to bora 
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them with a long extract from Cowper’s Zask, I 
think he called it. But he’s going to give ’em 
Johnny Gilpin—that is, you know, if he gets a 
chance, which we don’t mean he shall, do we 
old fellow?’ Here Norman gave Adolphus a 
playful push against the breast. 

‘Now, Walter, you must do one more thing 
to work out our plan, and we will do all the 
rest,” said Adolphus, grasping the lappel of 
Walter’s jacket. _ 

“ What's that ?” 

“Recite ‘The diverting History of John Gil- 
pin,’ at the exhibition. You can do it first. 
rate,—better than the best scholar, I’m sure. 
You have a capital memory, and you'd put so 
much vim into it, that you’d be sure to get 
that gold pencil, besides putting our proud con- 
ceited chief on his back.” 

Walter uttered a feeble protest against taking 
this important part, though he really desired to 
take it. Hence a word or two of flattery from 
Norman silenced his sham protest, and he con- 
sented, provided the others would get him a 


copy of the poem. 
14 
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“One thing more, and then our plan will go 
off sure as a gun,” said Adolphus. 

“What's what?” inquired Norman. 

“Why, to contrive how to get Walter on to 
the platform before Guy. If we don’t do that 
our fat’s all in the fire, and Walt will be put 
down instead of Guy.” 

“Sure enough!” exclaimed Norman, “ but 
how shall we manage that ?” 

Adolphus explained his views. The others 
agreed with him. The first thing was to get 
Guy to call a meeting of the declamation class, 
which Norman said he would do. | 

Guy, having no suspicions of unfairness or 
trickery, called the class together, at the close of 
the afternoon session. Adolphus put on a se- 
rious face and manner, and sald— 

“Mr, Chairman, some of us would like the 
glass to fix the order in which each boy shall 
speak at the exhibition. Now, Sir, as we want 
to start well, I move that Richard Duncan, who 
is what I call a sure fire, and no mistake, de: 
claim first.” 

“IT second that motion,” cried Jack Money 
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penny, to whom the arrangement seemed quite a 
good one. 

Guy put the motion, which was carried by a 
unanimous vote. 

“T move that Jack Moneypenny :be the 
second declaimer,” said Richard, anxious to re 
pay Jack for seconding the compliment to him. 
self. 

This was also carried without dissent. Then 
Adolphus rose and said— 

“Mr. Chairman, allow me to say through 
you to the class, that the last speech is always 
the most important one. We want our best 
speaker last. You that are in favor of having 
our chief declaim ast, say ay /” 

An enthusiastic “ay” settled that point, in 
spite of Guy’s blushes. Defore he had time to 
speak, Norman Butler named Adolphus for 
third declaimer, which was voted. 

“JT return your compliment by moving that 
you be the fourth,” cried Adolphus. 

That motion was also carried, after which 
Guy said: “The fifth place belongs to Walter, 
vf course. He will be my illustrious prede 
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cessor. Should the splendor of his eloquence 
eclipse mine, I will not complain, but rejoice in 
his success.” 

“Bravo!” cried Richard; “ three cheers for 
our noble chief!” 

‘Business first, cheers afterwards!” said Adol- 
phus, with no little tartness in his speech. “I 
move that the chairman be requested to hand 
old—our teacher, I mean—a list of our names in 
the order just agreed upon.” 

This motion was also adopted. Then Adol- 
phus, without waiting for a formal adjournment, 
seized his cap, and whispering to Norman and 
Walter, left the room, followed by his co-con- 
spirators. 

“Now we've got him, as sure as a rat in a 
gin,” said Adolphus, as soon as they were under 
the big pine-tree. 

“That’s so, Dolph. Now, if Walt will only 
vive us John Gilpin in his best style on exhibi- 
tion day, he'll get that gold pencil, and put 
Mister Guy into the tightest place he ever saw 
in his life.” 

“Exactly !” responded Adolphus. “And won’t 
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old Snuffy be bothered, when, after all his flour- 
ish about Guy’s scholarship, he gets blushes and 
apologies from him instead of the best declama- 
tion? Ha, ha, ha! I’m afraid I shall kill my: 

self laughing when it comes off.” 

Thus did these envious boys feast on the pros- 
pect of Guy’s confusion, and strengthen each 
other in evil feeling and wrong-doing. 

Walter worked hard to commit the history of 
John Gilpin to memory, and to so enter into its 
spirit as to speak it with effect. The piece suited 
him well, because of the quiet humor which 
oozes from every.verse like tiny drops of honey. 
Still, he had to give so much time to it, either 
in the barn during the day, or in his chamber 
during the evening, that Carrie said several 
times she wished the Chameleon was done with, 
because it made her brother so cross and un- 
sociable. ‘“ Why,” said she to her mother one 
night, “Walter is more like a dummy than a 
live brother.” | 

Great was the excitement among the ranks of 
Young America in the good village of Duncan- 
ville, as the day of the exhibition drew near. 
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‘Who will get the prizes?” ‘ What pieces will 
be spoken?” “Who is the best declaimer?” were 
ainong the questions discussed by every knot of 
boys in the street, until the excitement reached 
the “old folks,” and “the exhibition” became 
the general topic of conversation. 

At last the day arrived, as all days will. The 
largest church, loaned for the occasion, was 
crowded. The declaimers were seated together 
on the platform, in front of the other boys. All 
Duncanville was present, from the “oldest in- 
habitant” to the little fellow who had just risen 
from the humility of short frocks and petticoats 
to the dignity of his first pair of pantaloons. 
Even Idle Jem and his mischief-loving band 
were perched in the gallery, peering with keen 
eyes on the scene below, and attracting the par- 
ticular attention of the sexton, whose fingers 
itched to collar and thrust them out. 

‘The ordinary exercises of the exhibition passed 
- off very well, and no remarks upon them are 
needed here. They were pretty much the same 
as all other exhibitions at village academics. 
Onr interest lies in the declamations. 
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Richard came on first, and recited a very 
amusing little poem about the old man and his 
donkey,—showing that by trying to please every- 
hody he pleased nobody, and lost his donkey 
in the vain attempt. Richard spoke with fine 
effect, and sat down amid “thunders of ap- 
plause.” | 

John Moneypenny came next. He spoke a 
very fine extract from Falconer’s “Shipwreck.” 
He threw a good deal of feeling into his speech, 
but its effect was marred by his somewhat awk- 
ward and embarrassed manner. John was the 
son of a poor widow, and had not been long at 
the Academy. He sat down amid a faint cheer- 
ing only. , 

Adolphus came next, with an extract from 
Patrick Henry’s famous speech. He spoke very 
fast, and without much regard to the laws of 
emphasis or punctuation. “That is a good 
thing spoiled through careless “preparation,” 
whispered the oldest inhabitant to Uncle Mor- 
ris, who sat next to him, in the front pew. Yet 
Adolphus -was loudly applauded, especially by 
Idle Jem’s party, in the gallery. 
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Norman did pretty well with Rogers’ “Gi- 
nevra,” and sat down hoping that he might get 
the second prize. Norman had considerable 
laudable ambition in his nature, and but for his 
somewhat envious disposition, might have rank- 
ed high as a boy of character. He was quite 
loudly cheered. 

It was now Walter’s turn. Tke hopes of the 
conspirators were all centred inhim. Knowing 
this, he felt somewhat nervous. Moreover, 
the knowledge that he was about to do a 
mean act was a damper to his spirits. Still, 
he put on a bold, confident air, and moving 
with a firm step to the front of the platform, 
le began thus: 

“‘ Ladies and Gentlemen—I am going to relate 
to you the diverting history of John Gilpin, 
showing how he went further than he intended, 
oud came safe home again.” 

“Bravo: bravo!” cried Adolphus, clapping 
his hands. He hoped by this to get up a cheer, 
by way of encouraging Walter at the start. No 
one joined him, however, but Norman. The 
teacher shouted “Silence!” Idle Jem hissed, 
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and poor Walter was embarrassed, as you will 
doubtless say he deserved to be. 

“Ahem! ahem—I am going to relate the 
diverting history of John Gilpin,” he repeated, 
in great confusion. His memory seemed to have 
failed him entirely. 3 

“Why don’t you go on?” asked Idle Jem. 

“What about John Gilpin?” shouted Noll 
Crawford. a 

“Silence, in the gallery there!” cried the 
teacher. | 

Still Walter stood, with burning face and beat- 
ing heart, in presence of that gazing audience, 
though he saw nothing but one vast thick mist 
floating before him. In vain he coughed, passed 
his hand across his brow, pulled out his handker- 
chief, and wiped his mouth. The poem seemed to 
have perished from his memory. He was pass- 
ing through the most painful moment of his life. 

At length Norman stepped up to the table 
and handed him a glass of water, whispering as 
he gave it to him— 

‘Be plucky, Walter! Every thing depends 
on you, mind.” 
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Wulter sipped the water, coughed, and tried 
to rally himself. A gleam of recollection flashed 
over him, and he began— 

“John Gilpin was—ahem—John Gilpin was 
—ahem! John Gilpin was—” 

‘Why in the name of common sense don’t he 
tell us what he was!” squeaked the eleeets in- 
habitant. - 

“Get out! You don’t know any thing.” 
shouted Idle Jem. 


‘¢ Walter Sherwood was a goose, 
And didn’t know his lesson.’’ 


These lines, sung by Noll Crawford, in the 
gallery, to the tune of Yankee Doodle, set the 
house into a perfect roar of laughter, amid which 
poor Walter slunk to his chair, buried his face 
in his handkerchief, and wept tears of bitter 
mortification. 

Order being restored, Guy stepped forward, 
mudestly bowed, and began the poem which 
Walter had in vain tried to recite. The audi- 
ence, ignorant of the conspiracy against Guy, 
was delighted with the readiness and effect with 
which he rendered this exquisite little humorous 
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poem. Again and again they cheered him as 
he proceeded. When he sat down, the applause 
was really tremendous. Guy had achieved a 
perfect success. I need hardly add that he ear- 
ried away the gold pencil, and that the congrcss 
jack-knife was awarded to Richard Duncan. 

During the bursts of applause which greeted 
Guy at the close of his recitation, Walter slunk 
from the platform, and, leaving the house, hur- 
ried home. Rushing into the parlor, he threw 
himself into the big arm-chair, buried his head 
in his arms, and burst into a fit of sobbing and 
weeping which would not be checked. 

In vain did Carrie, on her return, smooth his 
hair, and say, in the most soothing tones of love, 
“My dear good Walter, don’t cry!” In vain 
did his mother try her skill to console him. In 
vain did his father appeal to his manliness with 
wise and cheering words. Nothing could com- 
fort him. The arrow he had aimed at Guy had 
entered his own breast. Guilt, shame, and mor- 
tification were holding a revel in his heart, and 
he would not be comforted. How could he? 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Watter’s Wor REAPPEARS. 


Tse next day Walter’s sorrow, though less 
violent, pressed on his heart like a millstone. 
As there was a vacation of a few days before the 
opening of the spring term of the Academy, he 
had no studies to divert his mind. Seeing him 
to be loth to talk about the failure of his decla- 
mation, his parents said little or nothing to him 
about it, wisely thinking it better to leave him 
to his own reflections awhile. Hence, breakfast 
was eaten almost in silence, and, as soon as morn- 
ing prayer was over, Walter seized his cap and 
left the house with a sullen, silent air. The day 
being fine and warm for the season, he hurried 
across the garden into the pasture, at the back 
of which was an old grist-mill slowly falling to 
pieces from disuse and neglect. 

Walter threw himself upon a log beside the 
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old mill-wheel. It was a quiet corner, just suit- 
ed to the present mood of hismind. He wanted 
to think. There were ideas of duty struggling 
with certain feelings of pride and shame, which 
had thus far ruled his temper since the hour of 
his great mortification. 

“You ought to confess the plot, just as it was, _ 
to your parents, and to Guy,” said the voice of 
duty.’ . 

“That’s so; but I hate most dreadfully to 
confess such a mean scheme to my father and | 
mother. They will despise me. And as to ask- 
ing Guy’s pardon, I don’t think I can bring my- 
self todo that. Guy will be prouder than ever,” 
_mused Walter, taking counsel of his pride. 
© You will never be happy until you do,” re- 
joined the inward voice. ‘ You know you have 
acted a mean, wicked part. You let Adolphus 
and Norman draw you into their .net, and they 
used you as a tool, to gratify their jealousy of 
Guy, who is not proud of his honors, but is as 
noble a lad as ever walked.” 

“Well, there’s some truth in that,” mused 
Walter. “Guy 2s a good fellow, after all. How 
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nobly he acted in that ghost business! I won- 
der what makes so many of our fellows envy 
him? I’m real sorry I let Dolph draw me into 
that declamation plot. Oh dear, dear!” here 
Walter drew a deep sigh, “I’m always doing 
wrong jirst, and thinking and repenting a/ter- 
wards. I do wish I had pluck and principle 
enough to say ‘Wo!’ right off, when I’m asked to 
do wrong. But I’m afraid I never shall. Oh 
dear! Oh dear!” 

Then Walter fixed his eyes on the old log and 
went to thinking, thinking, thinking, until his 
better nature began to assert itself with power, 
and the still, small voice of duty spoke out with 
unusual plainness and authority. 

While these better thoughts were floating 
like a flock of gentle doves about his heart, a 
shadow fell across the log. He looked up and 
saw his sister. 

The old mill was one of Carrie’s favorite play- 
ing-places in warm weather. The fine sunny 
morning had tempted her to visit it to see if her 
various arrangements for “keeping house,” as 
she called it, had been disturbed. She had not 
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been there since autumn, and now, having run 
through the mill, and found all right, she was 
going to peep at the water beneath the wheel, 
when she stumbled upon her brother. 

Walter looked at her with a sorrowful gaze. 
Carrie ran to his side, seated herself, patted his 
cheek, and said— 

‘Walter, I’m so sorry for you.” 

Walter kissed her, took her hand, and for 
some minutes said nothing. At last a few quiet 
tears began to roll down his cheeks. His better 
nature had won a victory, and he proceeded to 
tell Carrie the story of the plot against Guy. 

“It was too bad of that wicked Adolphus to 
make you do so,” said Carrie at the close of her 
brother’s story. ‘I’ll never speak to him again, 
as long as I live;” and the flashing eyes of the 
angry little maiden showed that she meant what 
she said, at least for the moment. 

“He didn’t make me,” replied her brother. 
“ He only persuaded me, and I’m afraid it didn’t 
take much to do that.” Walter was getting 
humble. 

“Well, he had no business to do that,” said 
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Carrie, stamping her foot on the ground as she 
spoke, “and I won’t like him any more. He’s 
a rcal bad boy; and Norman Butler isn’t much 
petter. I hope you won’t play with them any 
more.” 

“JT don’t know,” said Walter, hesitating. 
“They deserve to be cut, that’s a fact. Maybe 
[will cut them. I'll ask father and Uncle Mcr- 
ris about it. But ’m going.” 

“Where ?” 

“Over toGuy’s. I’m going tell him all about 
it.” | 

“That’s right; and Guy won’t be angry with 
you cither, I’m sure,” said Carrie. “If you'll 
wait while I go into the mill for my bonnet and 
shawl, Pll go with you, to see Jessie and Kate; 
though I ’spose Kate won’t care much about see- 
ing me, she is so awful proud. She won't talk 
to little girls.” 

Walter promised to wait. Carrie darted into 
the mill, and soon returned in walking trim. 

“Two or three times during his short walk to 
Glen Morris Cottage, Walter’s heart almost failed 
him, and but for the fact of his having told Carrie 
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his purpose, he would have turned aside. Pride 
is a strong enemy to contend with, and is not 
easily overcome; but the promptings of the in- 
ward voice and Carrie’s presence helped him, 
and he kept on. 

Jessie took charge of Carrie as soon as they 
reached Glen Morris, and Walter found himself 
in the parlor with Guy and Uncle Morris. Guy 
‘was kind and pleasant, as usual, but Uncle Mor- 
ris was, or at least he seemed so to the guilty boy, 
strangely cold and stern. 

Walter was somewhat puzzled to know how 
to introduce his errand, and.his manner was 
therefore very stiff. Uncle Morris watched him, 
and guessing that he had something on his m:nd 
which he wished to speak in Guy’s ear alone, he 
rose, bowed to Walter, and said— — 

“Good morning, young gentlemen. You would 
probably like to be alone awhile, this morning.” 

Walter mumbled a reply which neither Uncle 
Morris nor himself understood. He was con- 
fused, and his thoughts were all tangled up like 
a refractory skein of yarn. So, with a smile on 


his pleasant face, the good old man left the room. | 
165 
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For a few moments the boys sat in silence, 
Even Guy felt uncomfortable, because of Wal- 
ter’s manner. At last the latter coughed two o1 
three times, and while his eyes were fixed on the 
floor, and his heels described semicireles on tho 
carpet, he said, in a husky voice— 

“Guy, Pm sorry.” 

“Sorry for what, Walter?” 

‘Sorry for trying to speak your ee at the | 
examination.” 

‘What! did you know I was going to speak 
Johnny Gilpin?” said Guy, looking at Walter 
with a gaze of astonishment. | 

“Yes, I knew it,” replied Walter, “and I 
learned that piece on purpose to put you out, 
and to prevent you from taking the prize.” 

“Tm sorry,” said Guy, thinking more of the 
disgrace which had befallen Walter than of the 
blow which had been aimed at himself. 

“So am I,” rejoined Walter, while the tears 
gathered in his eyes, “and I’ve come to ask your 
forgiveness.” 

“No need of that, Walter. I didn’t suffer any 
harm, and have nothing to forgive.” 
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‘Well, that was your good luck, and no thanks 
to me,” said Walter. “I meant to cheat you out 
of the prize, and should, if I hadn’t broke down. 
I’m sorry now. It was plaguey mean in me, 
and I want you to forgive me and be my friend 
again.” 

‘T am your friend, and always have been,” 
said Guy; “so you needn’t say any more about 
it. Come, let us take a run out doors.” 

But Walter would not go out until he had 
told Guy the whole story, from first to last. 
Guy was surprised and hurt to find himself the 
object of so much envy among his schoolmates. 
He sat awhile with his face drawn down to an 
unusual length. He was in a brown-study, 
from which he was roused by a jocular ha, 
ha, ha! 

The door being left ajar, Uncle Morris had 
opened it unnoticed by either of the boys. See- 
ing them both so grave and silent, he greeted 
them with a laugh, and said— 

“Ha, ha, ha! Playing owls, eh? Or acting 
charades, and taking the part of mutes at a 
funeral? Ha, ha, ha! Never did I see two boys 
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with such grave looks before. What can be the 
matter ?” ; 

Guy roused himself under this pleasant sally. 
A faint smile came over his face, but his heart 
was wounded, and he could not enter into the 
joyous spirit of his uncle. But in reply to his 
question, he said-— 

“Uncle, I am thinking that I had better get 
my pa to build a hut for me down in the glen, 
and give it to me for a hermitage.” 

“Tut, tut, tut! A pretty hermit you’d make, 
but,”—and here Mr. Morris's voice grew tremu- 
lous, for he saw Guy had a weight on his heart— 
“but what troubles you,-my dear boy?” 

“Tt’s all my fault,” interposed Walter. 

“ Your fault! eh, Master Walter? What have 
you been saying to put such gloomy ideas into 
my boy’s head ?” 

Walter now told Uncle Morris the story of the 
plot to rob Guy of his honors. When he had 
finished, Uncle Morris laughed heartily, and 
said— 

“Caught in your own trap, eh, Master Wal- 
ter? Good enough for you. I’m glad you have 
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conscience to feel ashamed of your fault, and 
manliness enough to confess it. I hope you will 
now have wit enough not to be led like a sheep 
again. You have suffered enough, I should 
think, to cure you of the folly of being led inte 
evil by idle boys. Let me, as an old man, ad- 
vise you to abandon the company of boys who 
walk in evil ways. Jf a boy would avoid mis- 
chief, he must not be familiar with an evil com- 
panion.” 

“J would promise to try not to be like a sheep 
any more, if I thought I could keep my promise,” 
said Walter; “but I have promised and tried so 
many times for nothing, that I don’t like to 
promise any more.” 

“Then you mean to be a sheep for the next 
wolf that meets you, eh?” said Uncle Morris. 

‘No, Sir, I hope not.” 

“Hope not! How can you ‘hope not,’ if you 
havén’t will enough to resolve beforehand that 
you won’t be led astray ?” ; 

“But I’m afraid I can’t keep my resolution, 
Sir.” : 


‘Walter, my son,” said Uncle Morris, in a 
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grave tone, and looking very solemnly into the 
boy’s face, “a resolution made in the strength 
of Walter Sherwood only, will be a rope of sand, 
but a resolution made by Walter Sherwood 
trusting in God to give him strength to keep 
it, will be a sevenfold cord which cannot be 
broken.” | 

Walter was awed by the old man’s manner. 
He was silent, but thoughtful. In his heart, 
however, he said, ‘I will try to keep out of evil, 
if God will give me strength.” . 

Uncle Morris now turned to Guy, whose face 
still wore its grave expression. He had tried to 
do right, tried to be a friend to the boys, tried 
to avoid giving offence. Yet in spite of all he 
had done, they had envied and hated him. He 
was grieved, deeply grieved. Do you wonder 
at it? Mr. Morris did not. So he spoke sooth- 
ingly to Guy, and said— 

“My dear boy, you must not give way to 
sadness. You have suffered wrongfully. Your 
good has been evil spoken of. The boys have 
been unjust to you. Never mind. This injus- 
tice can do you no real harm. ‘You try to do 
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right for its own sake, and to please Him who 
is the maker of us all. If He smiles on you and 
‘your conscience approves, what need you care 
for the censure of idle boys? Remember that 
censure 278 the tax every good boy and man must 
pay the public for being eminent either in the 
walks of virtue or talent. So you must glory in 
the right, and despise the unkind judgments of 
evil boys—but who have we here? Ah, Miss 
Carrie, how do you do?” 

Carrie Sherwood stood at the parlor-door, and 
Jessie was close behind her. She had come to 
ask Walter to walk with them to the village. 
She bowed to Uncle Morris, and said— 

‘Pretty well, Sir, J thank you.” , 

Walter consented to go with his sister and 
Jessie; and the trio were soon on their way. to 
the village street. Walter’s heart was much 
lighter than when he was going to Glen Morris. 
Confession had removed part of the load; but 
it was not all gone. Other confessions were still 
necessary, especially was it needful that, as a wan- 
dering sheep, he should go to the Great Shep. 
herd with words of sorrow and prayers of faith, 
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As the trio moved along, beguiling their walk 
with pleasant chat, they saw Kate Carlton com- 
ing towards them. 

“How proudly she sweeps along the sido- 
walk!” said Walter. | 

‘“‘T don’t like her a bit,” said Carrie. 

“Hush! She will hear you,” -said Jessie, 
nudging her friend’s arm. 

Kate soon came up to them. Instead of stop- 
ping, as any sensible miss would have done, to 
say a pleasant word or two, she sailed past, with 
a queenly air. A stiff nod was the only recog- 
nition she gave them. | 

“ Bah!” exclaimed Walter, as soon as she was 
out of hearing. ‘Kate is a goose in swan’s 
- feathers. But who is that whistling ?” 

Looking across the road, he saw the whistler 
standing near the pump at the four corncrs. 
Walter’s color fled and his heart beat, as he ex- 
claimed, in a voice just above a whisper— 

Julius Tupper! I declare!” 

Julius beckoned Walter to join him. The 
latter hesitated fora moment. The voice in his 
heart said, “ Walter, if a boy would avoid mis 
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chief, he must not be familiar with an evil com 
panion. You had better pass on.” 

But his curiosity was stronger than the still 
small voice. “I should like to know how Ju- 
lius is getting cn, and what brought him to 
Duncanville. Dll speak to him just for a min- 
ute, that’s all.” : 

Then turning to his sister and Jessie, he said, 
“ Girls, excuse me, I want to speak to that young 
gentleman a moment. Walk on, and I'll over- 
take you before you get down to old Make- 
money’s store.” 

O Walter, Walter! where are your good reso- 
lutions? Why will you play around the den of 
the wolf? 


CHAPTER XV. 
VICTORY. 


“ Grap to sec you, my dear fellow!” said Ju- 
lius, grasping Walter’s hand. “It’s good for 
weak eyes to look at your pleasant face again. 
How are you, my hearty ?” 

This cordial greeting put Walter off his guard. 
It puzzled him too. He could not understand 
how Julius could hold up his head so boldly, 
after what had happened. He did not know— 
I trust he never will—what a bold thing vice is 
when in the hey-day of its prosperity, nor that, 
when its hour of triumph ends, it is the most 
cowardly and craven thing on earth. However, 
he rallied and replied— 

“I’m pretty well. How are you?” 

“Oh, hearty as a buck. That month in the 
jug gave me an appetite, and I’ve fatted like a 
thanksgiving turkey since I came out; but I 
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want to say something particular to you. Let 
us go over to yonder fence.” 

They moved away together. As they crossed 
the road, Walter said— 

‘Have you gone back to my Uncle Stanton’s 
sture, Julius ?” 

“Your Uncle Stanton be hanged! He is an 
oid curmudgeon!” exclaimed the lad, thrown 
off his guard by a question which reminded him 
of how much he had lost by his folly. 

“Tf you speak so about my uncle I won’t go 
another step with you,” said Walter firmly. 

“Well, excuse me, but I couldn’t help letting 
off a little bile, because you see he might have 
taken me on again. Instead of that, he sent me 
my wages and a fifty dollar bill, with a long 
letter full of pious advice. I pocketed the 
money and used the letter to light my cigars. 
It was a place in his store I wanted, not his 
advice. Blo——” 

Julius was going to say something severe 
about Mr. Stanton, but fearing to offend Wal- 
ter he checked himself, and the latter, as they 
seated themselves on an old log, said— - 
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“J shouldn’t think you would expect him to 
take you into his store again, after what has 
happened.” 

‘You shouldn’t, eh? Well, I ace let 
that pass. I’m going to travel.’ 

“To travel!” exclaimed Walter. “Why, 
where in the world are you going to ?” 

“ Going all over the country. Expect-to have 
great times,” said Julius, as he lighted his cigar,. 
and began puffing it with the air of a would-be 
man. 

Walter eyed Julius with a jasiea but curi- 
ous glance. He did not know whether he was 
joking or in earnest. But his companion’s face 
revealed nothing. So, after a few moments, he 
said— 

** But what are you going to do ?” 

‘Make my fortune and live like a gentle- 
man,” said Julius, puffing a column of smoke 
into Walter’s face. 

Walter was more puzzled and curious than 
ever, and after a further study of his compan- 
ion’s features, he said— 

“Why don’ meyer tell a fellow phat you mean ?” 
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‘What should I tell you for? You don’t 
care any thing about me,” said Julius, tapping 
the ashes from his cigar against the heel of his 
hoot. 

“YesIdo. Ilike you firstrate, Jule. Come, 
tell me how you are going to make a for- 
tune.” 

“Tf I thought you were a-real trump, I 
would,” said Julius, still exciting Walter’s cu 
riosity. 

“A trump, what’s that? I heard you use 
that word in New York; what is a trump ?” 

“Well, you are green, Walt, I must say. 
Ha, ha! Don’t know what a trump is? Oh, 
oh! How jolly green! Never mind, I'll tell 
you. A trump is a good fellow—a chap of 
pluck and grit, you know.” 

But Walter did not know until Julius told 
him. He had learned a few “slang” words 
from Idle Jem and from Richard Duncan, before 
the latter had given up his evil habits. But 
“trump was a word without meaning to his 
mnind, until now: after hearing the meaning 
Julius chose to give it, he said— 
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“T don’t think I am very good, though I have 
a little grit and some pluck, I hope.” 

Julius chuckled at Walter’s simplicity a mo- 
ment or two, and then replied— 

“Walt, I like you after all. Come, walk 
down yonder road with me, and [ll tell you 
what I’m going to do. It’s chilly sitting here.” 

Julius rose from the log as he finished speak- 
ing. Walter rose too, and said— . 

“Guess I can’t walk with you, Jule. My 
sister and Jessie will be waiting for me.” 

Pooh! what need you care for two little 
girls like them,” said Julius with a sneer. 

“Carrie is my sister, Sir, and Jessie Carlton is 
the sweetest girl in Duncanville,” retorted Wal- 
ter with spirit. 

“Gritty, eh?” said Julius, patting Walter's 
shoulder. ‘ ButI meant no harm. Come, walk 
down the road with me, and I'll tell you my 
plans. The girls won’t mind waiting, I’m 
sure.” 

Curiosity led Walter on, and he walked down | 
the road with his dangerous companion. Once 
or twice the words of Uncle Morris about the 
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danger of being familiar with an evil boy 
flashed across his mind. But the charm of his 
old tempter was upon him, and he walked on in 
his company. 

Julius now disclosed his plans. He ‘was 
about to join a band of travelling singers, and 
give concerts in all the great cities. Bruce and 
Eaton were in the company. They would have — 
_ splendid times, living at the best hotels, dress- 
ing in tip-top fashion, doing nothing but sing 
now and then in the evenings. They would 
travel at their ease, and make lots of money. 

Having painted his project in the gaudiest 
and most glowing colors, Julius placed his hand 
on his companion’s shoulder, looked earnestly 
into his face, and said— 

‘‘ Walter, I and my friends have taken a par- 
ticular fancy to you. We want you to join us, 
and we will take you into the concern as a part- 
ner. What say, old fellow? Will you go?” 

Walter fairly gasped with surprise at this 
strange proposal, and could only stammer in 
reply— 

“T—can’t—go. My pa won’t let me.” 


— 
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“Your pa be hanged!” exclaimed Julius. — 
“ You can go without asking his consent.” 

‘What! run away ?” 

“No, you needn’t run away; you can ride. — 
I’ve got a carriage all ready to take you. Here! 
Lem, drive up here, will you!” 

Julius shouted these last words; and in reply, 


Lemuel Bruce drove up with a carriage and two | 


horses, which, until that moment, he had kept 
concealed behind a clump of bushes at the bend 
of the road. Walter’s. fears were now fairly 
awake. His sense of duty to his father was 
shocked by the wicked proposal made to him 
by the wily Julius. His better nature asserted 
itself; and when young Bruce hailed him by 
saying, “ Hallo, Walt! going with us?” he re- 
plied with the emphasis of a fixed purpose— 

“No, [ am not.” 

‘Pooh, pooh!” retorted Julius. “You don’t 
mean that, Walt.” 

“Yes, I do,” rejoined Walter, his eyes flash- - 
ing fire as he spoke. “I haven’t much to brag 
about in the line of goodness, I know, but I’m 
neither wicked, mean, nor ungrateful enough te 


- 
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run away from my good father, and to break 
my dear mother’s heart. I tell you I won't ge 
with you.” 

“You talk like a boy tied to his mother’s 
apron-strings, and not like a young man,” said 
Julius, hoping to excite Walter’s pride. 

“'W hat’s the use of bothering. with him!” said 
Bruce. “ He’s a milksop. Let him go home to 
his mamma. Come, Jule, jump aboard !” 

“Td rather be a milksop than a runaway, 
any time,” retorted Walter, with spirit. 

Julius saw by Walter’s manner that, for once, 
he was invincible. Neither banter, coaxing, 
nor appeals to his pride could move him. This 
unexpected display of decision vexed the design- 
ing lad. He had set his evil heart on ruining 
Walter, out of revenge on Mr. Stanton. Seeing 
himself foiled, he became angry, and his foolish 
mind suddenly resolved to obtain by force what - 
he could not accomplish by guile. Jilled with 
this purpose, he made a dash at Walter, seized 
him by the coilar, dragged him towards the 
carriage, saying, as he did so— 

“T’ll make you go, you poor greenhorn !” 

16 : 
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“Ton’t force him! The game isn’t worth 
so much powder,” said Bruce, observing what 
Julius was attempting. 

“Yes, I will,” shouted Julius, struggling tu 
force Walter along. 

Walter, however, was too much for the dandy 
clerk to manage. If he had hitherto been easy 
to persuade, it was not for lack of spirit; nor 
was he inferior to the smartest boys of his age 
in personal strength. Hence, after he recovered 
from the momentary surprise into which the 
sudden dash made upon him by his tempter had 
thrown him, he made a vigorous plunge with 
his head against the breast of Julius, and then 
turning quickly about, tore himself free. Run- 
ning @ short distance, he—very improperly, as 
_[ think—placed the end of his thumb aestuts 
the tip of his nose, and shouted— 

“You can’t do it, young gentlemen! If 1 
am a milksop, you can’t eat me. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Come, Jule, don’t fool with that greenhorn 
any longer,” said Bruce. “Jump aboard, and 
let’s drive back to the city. I told you we were 
on a fool’s errand.” 
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“Why don’t you try it again?” shouted Wal- 
ter, feeling a little vain of his own prowess. 

Julius shook his fist at the spirited boy, and 
then sullenly stepped into the carriage. 

“'Won’t you send me a free ticket to your 
concerts, eh ?”’ shouted Walter, as his tempters 
_ drove rapidly down the road. 

That Walter’s manner and speech were vulgar, 
I shall not deny, but his firmness under the very 
singular proposal of Julius was certainly praise- 
worthy. Considering the greater age of his 
tempter, the previous influence he had exerted 
over him, and the promises of pleasure, freedom, 
and gain held out to him, a mere boy, the temp- 
tation was a strong one. Many a boy has been 
led to ruin by far less seductive offers. But 
Walter’s sense of duty had ruled him. He had 
won his first great moral victory. | 

‘C’Well,” mused he, as he hurried to meet his 
. sister, “this is a queer business. That fellow zs 
wicked and no mistake. Uncle Morris is right. 
Julius is a wolf, but I won’t play the part of 
sheep again. Leave my father and mother 
without their knowing it, indeed! Shouldn’t I 
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be a fool? Why, my mother would cry herself 
to death, and I should be as bad as a murderer! 
No, no, Julius Tupper! You may get rich 
by your concerts, if you can. Ill stick to my 
father, mother, and sister Carrie. Besides, ] 
mean to do right; that is, as Uncle Morris said, 
I, Walter Sherwood, trusting in God to give me 
strength, mean to do the ~gfz thing always. 
And God will give me help, I know, because, 
as my mother says, he showed his love for boys 
and girls when, in the person of Jesus, the Great 
Shepherd, he took children to his bosom and 
blessed them. I hope he will bless me too.” 
You need not to be told that with such 
thoughts reigning in his mind, Walter’s heart 
was happy and his feet light, as he ran down 
the village street. Suppose he had been easy — 
and foolish enough to yield to the persuasions 
of Julius, would he have been happy then! 
Had he been flying from home, a runaway boy, 
would his heart have been full of gladness? 
No, no, my dear boy. In that case he would 
have carried a millstone on his heart, and his 
eyes would have been filled with images of 
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terror. Depend upon it, the wrong road is . 
always rough to the feet, and frightful to the 
soul of every little wanderer. Moreover, it 
leadeth to destruction. But the right road is 
always pleasant, and far easier to the feet than 
the wrong one. It runneth through a land of 
pure delight. Charming voices float among its 
groves, and it leadeth unto life. Walter’s face 
was now turned toward this way of pleasantness. 

‘What makes you look so pleased, Walter ?”’ 
said Jessie, as he joined her and his sister. 

“He is pleased because he has kept us wait- 
ing for him so long, I guess,” said Carrie, mean- 
ing to rebuke him. 

“That’s not it,” replied he. “I am happy 
because I’ve won a victcry.” 

“A victory !” exclaimed Carrie. 

“ Hope you haven’t been fighting,” observed 
Jessie. 

“Yes, I have,” said Walter. 

“Who with?” asked Carrie, with a look of 
concern on her pretty little face. 

“Myself and Julius Tupper,” replied Walter, 
laughing. 
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“Julius Tupper! Is he in Duncanville! 
You don’t mean to say you have been fighting 
with that wicked fellow!” said Carrie. 

“Yes, I have, and a hard fight we had too,” 
said Walter. 

“With your jists ?” asked Carrie. 

‘Ah, that’s another question, to which I must 
answer no. We fought with our tongues. The 
fact is, he wanted me to run away, and I 
wouldn’t.” 

“Run away! O Walter!” exclaimed Carrie, 
shuddering at the bare idea. 

“You wouldn’t do such a thing, would you, 
Walter?” said Jessie. 

“Not I, sweet Jessie,” replied Walter. “I 
know a trick worth two of that. My name is 
Stay-at-home until my father sends me away to 
college, or to learn some business, when I am 
old enough.” 

The girls had finished their errand, and tho 
trio now walked hsmewards. Walter went with 
Jessie to Glen Morris, where, meeting Uncle 
Morris, he told him what had passed between 
him and Julius. The old gentleman, after tell- 
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ing him to relate the matter to his father, per 
ted him on the head, and said— 

‘ You have done well, Walter. J admire your 
mera] courage. I told you that a resolution 
made by Walter Sherwood, trusting in God to 
give him strength to keep it, would be a seven- | 
fold cord which cannot be broken. You have 
tested this great secret of making reliable reso- 
lutions. I hope you will never forget it. May 
Heaven bless you, dear boy !” 

Walter was moved by the tenderness of Uncle 
Morris’s manner. Bowing low, he left in silence, 
and hastened home, delighted to think that he, 
the fickle, easy, thoughtless Walter Sherwood, 
had won the admiration of the wise and good 
Mr. Morris. 

Mrs. Sherwood pressed Walter to her breast, 
as if he had actually returned from a long flight, 
when she heard the story of his great tempta- 
tion. His father praised him for his firmness 
and closed the advice he gave in the words of 
the wisest of the ancients, who says to the Wal- 
ters of every age— 

‘My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
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not. If they say, Come with us, let us lay wait 
for blood, -let us lurk privily for the innocent 
without cause: let us swallow them up alive as 
the grave; and whole, as those that go down in- 
to the pit: we shall find all precious substance, 
we shall fill our houses with spoil: cast in thy 
lot among us; let us all have one purse. 

“My son, walk not thou in the way with 
them; refrain thy foot from their path, for 
their feet run to evil, and make haste to shed 
blood. Surely in vain the net is spread in the 
sight of any bird.” 


CONCLUDING NOTE. 


One more volume will complete the Glen Morris Stories. In 
its pages we shall obtain some further glimpses of Walter and his 
city tempters. Our old friends Guy, Hugh, Jessie, and Richard 
will perform their parts in our story. Uncle Morris, armed with 
the “wit of one and the wisdom of many,” as a proverb has not 
unaptly been defined, will continue in the company. But its 
heroine will be Miss Kate Carlton, already introduced to my 
readers as a pilgrim to the Temple of Vanity. Whether the 
atmosphere and influence of Glen Morris proved as beneficial to 
her as it did to Richard, Jessie, and Walter, will be apparent to 
all who may choose to peruse tho 7th and final volume of the 
GLEN Morris Storrs. 
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NEW STORIES FOR GIRLS, BOAT BUILDERS, &c., 
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THE GLEN MORRIS STORIES, 


A Series or Books DESIGNED TO SOW THE SEED OF PURE, NOBLE ' 
MANLY OHARACTER IN THE MINDS OF OUR GREAT NATION’S 
OHILDHOOD; NOT IN PROSY, UNREADABLE PREOEPTS, 
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BY FRANCIS FORRESTER, ESQ. 
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Beautifully Ilustrated. 
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muslin, with gilt backs, price $1.20; and will be independent of itself, but 
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